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Who, then, is a Liberal? 


He who believes in reasoned 


dissent against a prevailing 


HOMO MAMA 


order, and in constructive 


effort for the welfare of 


mankind. 
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After Forty Years 


ORTY YEARS, and now for us no more is 25 

Beacon Street. Laymen built in 1884 what 
some one called the frowning fortress of Unita- 
rianism at the corner of Bowdoin Street. Let us 
remember that historic fact and those men. It is 
another monument to the unprofessional character 
of the church, after the example of Christendom’s 
founders. These unordained but deeply conse- 
crated Unitarians gave of their substance and their 
service to advancing the spiritual verities without 
which man dare not live. 

We move on for good reasons, as printed else- 
where. The papers will have passed by the time 
this word reaches our far-away readers and friends, 
and in a few weeks the stones of the massive build- 
ing, now mellowed by sentiment, will be coming 
down one by one to make way for an addition to the 
adjoining hotel, which is the purchaser. Beyond the 
State House, on the western border line of the 
grounds thereof, at 32 Beacon Street, a new build- 
ing will arise, to contain the American Unitarian 
Association offices, and those of the other agen- 
cies now housed at headquarters and in the Annex. 
THE REGISTER will have its home in the new build- 
ing. . 

The new site is a long and narrow lot, about 
thirty-five feet wide on Beacon Street. Plans are 
being studied and will soon be adopted. Within 
a year it is hoped the new establishment will be 
completed. Overlooking the Common and forming 
one side of a frame for the State House, convenient 
to the heart of the city, nearly as accessible to 
visitors as the present offices, the new building in 
a short time will give us pride and satisfaction in 
the improved conditions provided for the growing 
labors of the free churches called Unitarian. 
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Doctrine is Doctrine 


HERE IS SOMETHING spiritually tragic in - 


the decision in the Andover case, reported else- 
where in these pages. It is not the passing of 
the old school that gives so much concern, though 
that is regrettable. It is not the impaired plans 
of the affiliated seminaries known as the Thelogical 
School in Harvard University that chiefly disturbs 
us, much as we wish it unbounded success. It is 
the catastrophe which results from the meeting of 
the dogmatic and unchangeable creed of the found- 
ers of Andover with living conditions in a grow- 
ing spiritual and theological world. ! 

It was inevitable that two such absolutely op- 
posing forces would some day reach their ultimate 
collision. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
has said the whole truth about the history of An- 
dover Seminary. Into its opinion nothing senti- 
mental or equivocal is permitted to enter. There 
are the facts, it declares, and the facts make the 
union of Andover and Harvard a violation of the 
purpose and spirit of the founders. Here, after 
more than a century, the famous old school of Con- 
gregationalist Calvinists, which feared Unitarians 
as it feared Mohammedans, finds itself bound by 
foundation fetters from entering into a long-de- 
sired affiliation with the very school which it was 
established to break down. 

Such is the reality which the members of the 
faculty have been trying to make of none effect, 
in their natural progress in scholarship and in the 
changing demands of succeeding generations. They 
find that however noble their aspiration, they could 
not continue their course, in honor to the very 
soul of the foundation. Thus we have a revela- 
tion of the inevitable end of orthodoxy, of au- 
thority, of a fixed body of doctrine when it would 
serve the increasing purposes of God among men! 
That is, we see such a distressing conclusion if 
and when the simple truth is._pressed home honestly 


as in the day, as in this case, by the demands of 


the law’s conscience for what is just and right. 

To combat heresy was Andover’s original and 
chief purpose. They bound themselves and all 
their posterity to the creed contained in the West- 
minster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. To that 
creed all of their professors must subscribe, to it 
they must make periodic.reaffirmation. All through 
a century and more, the foundation has stood. 
The court says it still stands. There occurred in 
this institution as in every other institution that 
is bound by its founders an adaptation to chang- 
ing ideas, despite the conditions of trust. 

In Andover, as in all other creedal church insti- 
tutions, these accommodations have been made 
quietly, on the whole, though oceasionally there 
would be a resurgence of the more conservative 
elements. They were right, indeed, in their op- 
position, but they did not prevail. In 1908, a 


marked departure was taken when Andover went — 


to Cambridge to be under the very shadow of—and 
the truth is, to enjoy the advantages of propinquity 


to—its onetime theological antithesis, Harvard Di- — 


vinity School. A protest arose at that time in Con- 
gregationalism, but the tide of doctrinal change 


was moving stronger than the still waters of 
ancient Calvinism in the church could resist. In 
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1922 another further step was taken, virtually 


merging these once alien schools, in such terms as 


to make Andover in effect nonexistent in the larger 
powers of administration. In doctrine it was quite 
done. It was swallowed up by Harvard Divinity 
School, not, let us say emphatically, through any 
designing, but as the result of sheer natural law 
in the spiritual world. 

_ The learned court could only decide that the let- 
ter and spirit of the foundation had been violated 
by the affiliation. Doctrine is doctrine,—that is 
the essence of their lengthy and profound opinion, 
which we have read with meticulous care from be- 


- ginning to end. They review the history of the- 


ology in New England, which is centered almost 


entirely in these two institutions so far as great 


controversial matters are concerned, and they make 
it appear that the purpose of the founders is nul- 
lified, because by no possible interpretation can 
the prevailing doctrines of Harvard be made to 
harmonize with those of the Westminster Cate- 
chism. They never did agree. 

Our readers are familiar with THH REGISTER’S un- 
remitting insistence that there must be precision 
and candor in theological doctrine. The present 
instance it seems to us is a capital example of the 
decline of the power of a school because of a fall- 
ing away from doctrine. Of course, no reputable 
scholar could believe the Calvinism of the cate- 
chism. But in the dilemma, some men chose to 
go lightly on definite theological doctrine, so that 
there has been a lack of character in doctrine and 
therefore a lack of appeal to men who demand 
theology as their proper major in preparation for 
a religious ministry. 

There is a type of mind which always objects to 
our position in this matter. The rejoinder of such 
is that we advocate dogmatism, and are as bad as 
the ancient Calvinist. To which we reply with a 
question, Has Liberalism no definite theology? Is 
it merely a pleasant cultural course in impotent 
pietism and ethical delicacy? Is it dim religious 
light and rose water? Why, then; did Henry Ware 
found the Harvard School? And why the Andover 
opposition to him? Why did Emerson revolt from 
our own orthodoxy, thin-shelled though it were? 
And wherefore Channing with as elaborate a the- 
ological garment as was fashioned by spiritual 
genius in his or later generations? What of 
Everett? And Dean Fenn? The answer is in An- 
dover’s own historic behavior. The answer is, Doc- 
trine! Jor a hundred and twenty years she has 
been coming to Liberal doctrine. If doctrine had 
been ever more pronounced and continuous, we 
should all be in far better estate than we are to-day. 
We ought to be translating the ever widening and 
deepening knowledge of life, and the experience of 
life, into their proper theological language. That 
is what great preachers do every Sunday. That is 
what theological teachers are ordained to do above 


_all things beside, 


This tragic situation disclosed in the Andover 
case is to be found all over Christendom. One semi- 
nary after another, if it were brought to court, 


would illustrate, if not the revolt from the found- 
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ers’ explicit conditions and doctrines, at least, out 
of respect for those conditions, the neglect of the- 
ological teaching in the training of students for 
the ministry. This neglect is due to the alleged 
“practical” demands of an age which needs man- 
agers rather than prophets and pastors. It is 
due much more, we think, to the failure of the 
old doctrines, and the consequent unwillingness 
and fear to teach the new doctrines that belong 
to this our day. 

If Andover must pass away, as seems probable, 
Harvard ought to receive a great endowment for 
its increased power and usefulness. It ought now 
to take a new place in the theological world, for’ 
there is such a world. To train up men in the 
deep doctrines of eternity, in the spirit of the 
mighty fathers of the church and in the terms of our 
own knowledge, experience, vision, and aspiration, 
is a calling of incalculable dignity and worth. The 
churches are calling for ministers who can preach 
intelligently and appealingly. It is possible that 
with the going of Andover every inhibition that 
impairs straightforward teaching to the uttermost, 
will disappear, and we shall see a new day and a 
new church whose words will be words of wisdom 
and words of life. 


On to Cleveland 


LEVELAND is a great and beautiful city, and 

the Unitarian Church therein is one of the 
strongest congregations in the communion. Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton and his people are hosts of the 
General Conference which will take us thither for 
the last of its sessions under the old order, and 
virtually for the first gathering under the new. 
The days will soon be here, October 13, 14, and 15. 
Thoughts are turning that way. All preparations 
have been made with that thoroughness and fine 
regard for our hospitality, fellowship, edification, 
and enjoyment which characterize the Unitarian 
way of doing things. 

The program itself is rich in variety and engag- 

ing in personnel. Not the least of its features— 
all of which we assume are known in our churches 
—will be the remarkable story of the conference 
from its beginning. It is Dr. Howard N. Brown’s 
commission to tell us, and none among living men 
can do it so well as he. It is a story surpassing 
all others in our denomination’s spiritual pilgrim- 
age, with an unexpected controversy here, a united 
march forward there, and all the way varieties of 
religious experience such as may only be found in 
the individualistic fellowship, which, though it ap- 
pear a frail vessel, contains itself and grows 
stronger with the years. ‘ 
Personalities of distinguished parts and wide 
recognition come to the conference from other 
churches, for this year as always the meetings are 
devoted not to business or administration but to 
spiritual ideals and outlook upon the whole wide 
world. We commend Cleveland to every reader, 
and to officers of all the churches we say, Let your 
congregations be represented without fail. That 
provision is made for the attendance of the min- 
ister, is taken for granted. 


Sorra, September 10. 


OTHING brings to mind more emphati- 

cally the retardation of parts of our 
world than the fact that a great interna- 
tional body—the League of Nations— 
should be addressing itself to the task of 
abolishing forever one of the survivals 
of past barbarism—the institution of 
slavery. Documents submitted to the 
League, which is now considering means 
to put a stop to slavery and peonage in 
any form, show that several nations— 
such as Turkey, Arabia, and Abyssinia— 
practice slavery much as it was practiced 
by our forefathers before the Civil War; 
that they swoop down upon dark parts of 
“Darkest Africa,” capture African ne- 
groes, whom they march to the coast and 
put aboard ships for transportation 
through the Red Sea, and sell them to 
Mohammedan owners for employment at 
home or on the farm. The aim of the 
League of Nations is to put a stop to a 
traffic which reflects badly on Europe— 
though not as badly, it must be admitted, 
as the “voluntary interchange of popu- 
lations,” to which the League of Nations 
has extended its sanction. 


THE CASE against the survival of slay- 
ery as a human institution, as submitted 
to the League of Nations by the Tempo- 
rary Commission on Slavery, is well docu- 
mentated. The facts, in many cases, are 
presented by governments or have the 
comments of governments. Others’ are 
supplied by the members of the Commis- 
sion, out of their own experience and ob- 
servation. The League is put in touch 
with the vast amount of suffering, abuse, 
and privation that is imposed upon men 
and women of black skin in order to add 
to the comfort or the luxury of men and 
women with white skin. Afghanistan is 
one of the offenders. Another is the so- 
ealled “Christian” aboriginal race of 
Africa, the Abyssinians. | 

It is proposed to acquaint. all these 
peoples with scant respect for the be- 
lated conscience of Europe, that that con- 
science is thoroughly aroused and that 
it does not intend to tolerate the Moham- 
medan system of slavery; that it intends, 
by means of legal action, to impose its 
solemn and determined ‘‘No” to the sub- 
jection of a part of the human race to 
unwilling servitude such as some of our 
forefathers maintained and which. they 
supported on battle-fields. 

It is a cause of shame and regret to 
_the white race that some parts of Africa 
in which slave-raiding is now industri- 
ously carried on are in territories domi- 
nated and governed by the Caucasian 
race—the Rio de Oro, or Spanish Guinea, 
on the West coast of Africa, the French 
and the British Cameroons. Of course 
the slave-raiders in these territories under 
Buropean control are neither Spaniards 
nor British. The slave-hunting Arabs, 
however, find opportunity to carry on 
their operations on Spanish or British 
soil. It is proposed by the Temporary 
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Where Slave-Trade Still Flourishes 


Black-skin man bartered and. abused for luxury of white-skin man 


8. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


Commission on Slavery of the League of 
Nations to put new teeth in the fangs of 
the law, to strengthen the law so that a 
dark-skinned native of the Cameroons 
who has been captured by a slave-hunter 
and started for the seacoast on the way 
to the slave market will become a free 
man (or woman) the minute he or she 
touches white man’s soil. The method 
discovered of dealing with the backward 
races is to abolish the institution of 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


HE SURPRISES AN EDITOR 


Dr. J. Fort Newton, picture above, has changed 
to an Hpiscopalian, and in order to become a 


real rector, he must renounce his previous 
ordination and hence the spiritual validity of 
all his years in the ministry, and be made of 
holy order in the ‘‘apostolic succession” by the 
hands of a bishop in the new-found com- 
munion, the fifth, by the way, in his career. 
He has been Baptist, Independent, Universalist, 
and Congregationalist. Of the action the Con- 
gregationalist says in a “leader,” his new 
“eonversion” is unexpected and in the nature 
of “renunciation”; and that the Doctor’s idea 
of the ‘‘roominess” of the Episcopal Church is 
an illusion; if it were not so, “many of us 
would still be within its portals” 


slavery itself by applying to it the de- 
legalizing measures devised by Abraham 
Lincoln. What is being done in Geneva 
is to make slavery strictly illegal. 

The passing of Egypt under British in- 
fluence will be a powerful aid in this 
process. It is a historic fact that the 
British preceded in their revolt against 
slavery our own nation. British influ- 
ence in Egypt will be counted upon to 
make Egyptian soil liberative of slaves, 
and to make the region of the Sudan in- 
hospitable to the parties of Arabs who 
bring slaves up from Central and Southern 
Africa, and transport them to Europe or 
Asia by the Red Sea route. By this time 
the Egyptians well understand that Great 


Britain will not under any circumstances 
tolerate the employment of Egypt as a 
highroad for slave-parties on their way 
to the sea. In spite of their recent talk 
of freedom from foreign domination, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
Egyptians well realize the British point 
of view, although they do not understand 
it all. No doubt, the British in Egypt 
will co-operate heartily with the desire 
of the League of Nations to stop the traffic 


in human chattels through any part of 


Egypt over which flies the British flag. 
No doubt, also, the Spanish and the Por- 
tuguese (notorious for their slave-deal- 
ing in past years) will be found willing 
to live up to the anti-slavery law of 
Europe. : ; 

An encouraging sign of the temper of 
Europe on the question is the opposition 
which both the British and the French 
are offering to slavery on their respective 
territories in Asia Minor. JHspecially 
where the British flag flies, all natives of 
Asia Minor understand clearly by this 
time the ruling powers frown severely 
upon the custom of slavery. There are 
no slaves on any territory where the foot 
of the British Tommy treads, any more — 
than there are in any corner of the earth 
controlled by American influence—the 
Philippines, for instance. 


THE AFRICAN CONTINENT for cen- 
turies has been the scene of vast injustice 
and oppression to the dark-hued portion 
of the human race. Against this injustice 
and oppression, the white race has turned 
its face severely in the past century. It 
is setting its features harder now upon 
the last vestiges of the international — 
crime. For centuries past the Arab, either: 
white or black, has engaged in the busi- 
ness of supplying the slave-marts of the 
Mohammedan world. The end of this 
nefarious traffic is in sight, if the League 
of Nations performs its plain duty. And 
there is every indication that it will per- 
form its full duty. The report of the 
Temporary Commission on Slavery has 
put the facts of the great surviving crime 
before the conscience of the world. This 
report will be followed by action. The 
action will be vigorous. It will inform 
every slave-hunting Arab that a dark 
period in the history of the world is 
definitely ended. It may be necessary in 
the course of the next few years to ex- 
terminate the more obstinate of the Arab 
raiders. But Europe has become, in the 
past few years, thoroughly accustomed 
to the art of extermination. No doubt, in 
the cause against slavery, Europe will 
employ all the forces that may prove 
necessary. The dying knell of an insti- 
tution abhorred by the best sense and 
feeling of the world is sounding in Gen- 
eva. When the question of enforcing the. 
decrees of Hurope arises, no puny Arab 
slaver’s sentiment will be permitted to 
stand in the way. Slavery will go the 
way all European evil practices have gone 
in the past. . 
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_ Science against Religion. 


Jnitarian Laymen Are “Young for Liberty” 


Lenox Convention solidly fronts the anti-evolution menace 


Following this lively descriptive story 
of the Laymen’s convention, the reader 
will find the thrilling and arousing ad- 
dress of Dudley Field Malone. Next week 
we shall publish Dr. Westwood’s sermon 
at the Convention. Other animated and 
farseeing words by prominent men will 
appear in early numbers. 


OW, as seldom or never before, is the 
golden opportunity for the forces of 
liberal religion to show how great is their 
loyalty to the principles for which the 
Unitarian Church stands. Chief Justice 
Taft has said as much in his emphasis 
on the importance of the Cleveland meet- 
ings of the General Conference and the 
American Unitarian Association, October 
13-15. The 204 persons who attended 
the fifth annual convention of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League left Lenox, Mass., 
on September 20, after two days and two 
nights of intensive consideration of the 
problems of 1925, are thoroughly con- 
vinced that “now is the time for all-good 
men to come to the aid of their country.” 
Dudley Field Malone, of counsel for 
John T. Scopes; Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter of New York City; Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton, author, dramatic critic, and 
formerly president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union; Roger W. Babson, sta- 
tistician; Dr. Horace Westwood, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, preacher of the convention 
sermon; and many others defined the 
issue. All who attended the convention 
now see the light. A score or more of 
volunteers will go immediately into the 
field to supplement the activities of the 
League’s district secretaries in translat- 
ing to the 12,000 members who were not 
at Lenox the spirit and temper of the 
204 who were stirred to action by the 
“facts and factors” brought out in con- 
vention session and group conference. 

Everything that happened in Lenox 
from Friday noon to Sunday night con- 
tributed to a well-nigh perfect demon- 
stration of team play. The picture is 
best presented by an illustration from the 
field of sport. The offensive was built 
around Dudiey Field Malone. His ad- 
dress, construed as a reply to the last 
speech of William Jennings Bryan, post- 
humously published, was the most spectac- 
ular play of the game. But all contributed 
to the success of the sessions, some by 
active participation, others by close atten- 
tion. In a word, all followed the ball. 

Long before these words appear, much 
of Mr. Malone’s speech will have been 
published te the newspaper readers of 
America. All that has been printed, and 
all that has not obtained wide circulation, 
will bear repetition. And none more 
than these words: 

“The issue at Dayton was not Funda- 
mentalism against Modernism, it was not 
Faith against Agnosticism; it was not 
The issue was 
and is this: Shall the Constitutional 
guaranty of religious freedom and com- 
eerain of church and state, in- 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


spired by Jefferson, fought for by Madi- 
son, and written into our fundamental 
law be violated or narrowed by any creed 
thinking to write its scheme of salvation 
into law, or by any legislative majority 
seeking the votes of a Literalist constitu- 
ency ?” 

What are the tactics of the respective 
opponents in this conflict? Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter told the convention that 
on the Fundamentalist side the death of 


Mr. Bryan hardly had halted the move- 


ment to extend the influence of the Ten- 
nessee Statute until it is the law of the 
land. Few of the leading advocates of 
the Bryan policy took their usual brief 
vacation this year. All over the coun- 
try, day and night, they were rallying the 
forces of reaction in religion. What of 
those who have most to lose if these 
efforts are successful? Mr. Malone stated 
the case when he said he wished to make 
acknowledgment, on behalf of the Scopes 
defense, to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

“T would be very remiss,’ he added, 
“to the feelings that I know Mr. Darrow 
and Mr. Hays entertain, if I did not ex- 
press very great gratitude for the action 
of the only church in America that had 
sufficient intelligence to know that funda- 
mental liberty was being violated—the 
only church that had the courage to come 
forward so splendidly and give us its 
comfort and its support.” 

These are fine words and they do not 
overstate the case, although they may 
create the impression that more has been 
done than actually was done. The Lay- 
men’s League offered its aid to the de- 
fense and was represented at the trial 
in Tennessee by an observer. Mr. Potter 
was in frequent conference with the at- 
torneys for the defense and prepared the 
questions which Mr. Darrow used as a 
guide in his examination of Mr. Bryan. 
A few other Unitarian ministers attended 
the trial. 

The previous paragraph describes the 
Unitarian contribution which Mr. Malone 
acknowledges. It doesn’t seem to be a 
great contribution, although Mr. Malone 
says it was the only contribution made 
by an organized religious fellowship. 
Hence, it may be said, Mr. Malone’s ex- 
pression of appreciation has yet to be 
justified. The convention of the Laymen’s 
League took a long step forward. The 
delegates present believe that soon others 
will be falling into line with them, so 
that eventually it may be said of the en- 
tire Unitarian fellowship that by its acts 
it has confirmed its professions of alle- 
giance to the principle of freedom in re- 
ligion. With enthusiastic unanimity they 
recorded their “high appreciation of the 
service of Hon. Dudley Field Malone to 
the cause of religious and scientific lib- 
erty as rendered in the Scopes Trial.” 

The convention agreed upon many 
other resolutions, the majority of which 
were offered after careful consideration 
in group conferences. 


The convention affirmed the necessity 
of maintaining complete educational and 
religious liberty and of immediate and 
vigorous action to meet the anti-evolution 
movement. Chapters are urged to con- 
sider in their programs during the com- 
ing year the question of evolution and 
its spiritual interpretation. Adherence 
to the World Court was approved, and 
affirmative action was taken on recom- 
mendations for working with young 
people, improving church finance, increas- 
ing church attendance, building up church 
schools, enlarging the program of preach- 
ing missions, and developing social sery- 
ice activities. 

Scheduled speakers at open sessions in- 
cluded Ysbrand B. Haagsma of New 
York City; J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of 
Boston, Mass., Robert Lynn Cox of Mont- 
clair, N.J.; Arthur L. Palmer of Omaha, 
Neb.; Edward P. Furber of Watertown, 
Mass.; Prof. Philip H. Mitchell of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Robert W. Kelso of Boston, 
Mass.; and Victor BE. Harlow of Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Charles H. Strong presided at all ses- 
sions of the convention and also conducted 
the group conference on the World Court. 
Others who led group conferences were 
L. Lester Teeguarden of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Paul E. Hoeber of Flushing, L:I.; 
Dr. Nathaniel K. Wood of Boston, Mass. ; 
Earl A. Bronson of Evanston, Ill.; Rich- 
ard W. Sulloway of Franklin, N.H.; and 
Representative Morton D. Hull of Chi- 
cago,. Ill. © 

It was a convention that rose to the 
inspirational quality of the program, hun- 
gered for action, and resolved to get 
busy. Being practical men, the delegates 
didn’t permit inspiration to proceed only 
to resolution. They realized that action 
could come only when thé necessary ma- 
terial resources were provided. Their 
own Laymen’s League program would be 
crippled, they recognized, as would equally 
ambitious programs of other denomina- 
tional agencies, if materials were lack- 
ing. They commended the participation 
of the Laymen’s League in the joint 
enterprise known as the Unitarian Foun- 
dation, as already determined by the 
council of the League. And they further 
suggested to the council “that immediate 
steps be taken to urge each chapter at 
once to form a committee, in co-operation 
with The Alliance and the Young People’s 
Religious Union, which would conduct an 
every-member canvass to complete the 
fund of $2,000,000 required to carry on 
denominational enterprises for another 
five years. 

Then they went to the convention sery- 
ice of worship in the old Congregational 
Church in Lenox. Here it happened, that 
William . Ellery Channing preached his 
last sermon, They recalled what he had 
done to promote the religious freedom 
which they had inherited. Dr. Westwood 
told them to work out their own salva- 
tion; for, said he, “God proposes; man 
disposes.” 
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Mr. Malone of Scopes Defense 


HE ISSUE AT DAYTON was not 

Fundamentalism against Modernism, 
it was not Faith against Agnosticism, it 
was not Science against Religion. The 
issue was and is this: 

Shall the Constitutional guaranty of 
religious freedom and complete separa- 
tion of Church and State, inspired by Jef- 
ferson, fought for by Madison, and writ- 
ten into our fundamental law, be violated 
or narrowed by any creed thinking to 
write its scheme of salvation into law, or 
by any legislative majority seeking the 
votes of a Literalist constituency? 

The Tennessee Anti-Evolution Law 
makes it a crime for a teacher to teach 
any theory of man’s origin which is con- 
trary to the theory of creation as set 
forth in the Bible. The Court interpreted 
this Biblical theory as one set forth in 
the Book of Genesis, and the chief spokes- 
man of the prosecution advocated a literal 
interpretation of the Book of Genesis. 
Describing this law he said: “The first 
sentence sets forth the purposes of those 
who passed the law. They forbid the 
teaching of any evolutionary theory that 
disputes the Bible record of man’s crea- 
tion, and to make sure that there shall 
be no misunderstanding, they place their 
own interpretations on their language 
and specifically forbid the teaching of any 
theory that makes man a descendant of 
any lower form of life.” 

So we meet the fact that a literal in- 
terpretation of the Book of Genesis, a 
religious opinion of a small group of the 
Christian Church, has been established 
by law as a standard of what shall be 
taught in a course of science in the State 
of Tennessee. The defense maintained at 
Dayton, and we shall maintain on appeal, 
that this law is in violation of the reli- 
gious guaranties of the Constitution of 
Tennessee and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

There was the same conflict of opinion 
and philosophy at Dayton that existed 
between those who advocated and those 
who opposed the principle of religious 
freedom at the beginning of the Republic. 
The prosecution at Dayton claimed and 
its leaders still insist that a majority of 
the taxpayers of Tennessee may, by vir- 
tue of their being a majority, impose any 
restrictions on the system of education 
which they support. 

The defense further contended and now 
insists that the right of a teacher to teach 
his subject and to teach it completely, 
and the right of a minority to learn the 
accepted facts and theories of science 
without having knowledge measured by 
the religious opinions of the majority, 
are rights well within the protection of 
our Constitutional guaranties. This con- 
tention has been well stated by Blowett 
Lee in an article on the Tennessee law, 
printed recently in the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal. Mr. Lee says: 


A teacher also has. a_ position of 
“public trust” under the state. He 
is an employee of the government 
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Replies to Bryan’s Last Plea 


DUDLEY FIELD MALONE 


charged with the duty of instructing 
the young. It has been held that the 
guardian of an infant ward holds a 
position of public trust. In the lead- 
ing case on this subject, Maxey v. 
Bell. 41 Ga. 183, a Baptist vainly 
tried to induce the court to remove 
a Universalist as guardian on the 
ground that a Universalist was neces- 
sarily an infidel. The Court, how- 
ever, followed Roger Williams in a 
better way, and administered a stern 
rebuke. The decision has been fol- 
lowed in Missouri. 

To require a teacher, under penalty 
of punishment as a criminal, to teach 
nothing contrary to a certain reli- 


History—To-day 
(From Mr. Malone’s Address) 


Science may increase knowledge 
and history point out the paths of 
hate and failure, but leaders, deaf 
to both, would still lead masses of 
people into the same tragic realms 
of thought and conduct. The 
psychology of fear which cruci- 
fied Jesus, banished Galileo, mur- 
dered Bruno, and burned Jeanne 
d’Arc,—the fear of political the- 
ology to test its power by the 
truth,—to-day again animates a 
movement which is a menace to 
the internal peace of our country. 
In a scientific age we face once 
more the attempt to test the 
truths of science by the judgments 
of the Prophets who believed the 
earth was flat, and to limit knowl- 
edge to the ignorance and the 
pronouncement of a_ legislative 
majority. 


gious doctrine prescribed by statute, 
is in substance to add a new test as 
a qualification for teaching. If this 
can be done, he can be required not 
to contradict in his teaching certain 
prescribed doctrines about slavery, 
polygamy, protection of home indus- 
tries, the shape and motions of the 
earth, the history of the Jews, the 
duration of geologic periods, the * 
merits of trade unions, the free coin- 
age of silver, the Ku Klux Klan, the 
guarantee by the state of bank de- 
posits, and so on. Sooner or later no 
educated and honorable man could 
take the position of teacher at all. 
Democrats could by law disqualify 
Republicans from teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, and Protestants do as . 
much for Catholics. We would have 
the shameful period of test oaths 
back again. 


What is a Constitutional guaranty? Is 
it a sanction expressive of the changing 
power of majorities? A Constitutional 
guaranty is an accepted conception of 
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freedom which is written into the funda- 
mental law of a state, to protect any 
minority or any individual against the 
tyranny of a majority. The philosophy 
and wisdom behind religious guaranties 
has never been so ably or briefly set forth 
as in Thomas Jefferson’s Virginia Statute 
of Religious Freedom, which is also the 
best explanation of the provision in the 
First Amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
Let me read the Jefferson Statute: 


I. WHepREAS, ALMIGHTY Gop hath cre- 
ated the mind free; that all attempts to 
influence it by temporal punishment or 
burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend 
only to beget habits of hypocrisy and mean- 
ness, and are a departure from the plan of 
the Holy Author of our religion, who being 
Lord both of body and mind, yet chose not 
to propagate it by coercions on either, as 
was in his Almighty power to do; that the 
impious presumption of legislators and 
rulers, civil as well as ecclesiastical, who 
being themselves but fallible and wunin- 
spired men, have assumed dominion over 
the faith of others, setting up their own 
opinions and modes of thinking as the only 
true and infallible, and as such endeavor- 
ing. to impose-them on others, hath estab- 
lished and maintained false religions over 
the greatest part of the world, and through 
all time; that to compel a man to furnish 
contributions of money for the propagation 
of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful 
and tyrannical; that even the forcing him 
to support this or that teacher of his own 
religious persuasion, is depriving him of 
the comfortable liberty of giving his con- 
tributions to the particular pastor whose 
morals he would make his pattern, and 
whose powers he feels most persuasive to 
righteousness, and is withdrawing from 
the ministry, those temporary rewards, 
which proceeding from an approbation of 
their personal conduct, are an additional 
incitement to earnest and unremitting 
labours for the instruction of mankind; 
that our civil rights have no dependence on 
our religious opinions, any more than our 
opinions in physics or geometry; that 
therefore the prescribing any citizen as 
unworthy the public confidence by laying 
upon him an incapacity of being called to 
offices of trust and emolument, unless he 
profess or renounce this or that religious 
opinion, is depriving him injuriously of 
those privileges and advantages to which 
in common with his fellow citizens he has 
a natural right; that it tends only to cor- 
rupt the principles of that religion it is 
meant to encourage by bribing with a 
monopoly of worldly honours and emolu- 
ments, those who will externally profess 
and conform to it; that though indeed 
those are criminal who do not withstand 
such temptation, yet neither are those in- 
nocent who lay the bait in their way; that — 
to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his 
powers into the field of opinion, and to — 
restrain the profession or propagation of — 
principles on suppostion of their ill: ten- 
dency, is a dangerous fallacy, which at 
once destroys all religious liberty, se 
he being of course judge of that tend 
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will make his opinions the rule of judg- 
ment; and approve or condemn the senti- 


_ ments of others only as they shall square 


with or differ from his own; that it is 
_ time enough for the rightful purpose of 
civil governments for its officers to inter- 
fere when principles break out into overt 
acts against peace and good order; and 
finally that truth is great and will prevail 
if left to herself, that she is the proper 
and sufficient antagonist to error, and has 
nothing to fear from the conflict, unless 
by human interposition disarmed of her 
natural weapons, free argument and de- 
bate, errors ceasing to be dangerous when 
it is permitted freely to contradict them. 
Il. Br i ENAcTED BY THE GBENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, That no man shall be compelled 
_ to frequent or support any religious wor- 
ship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor 
shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or 
burthened in his body or good, nor shall 
otherwise suffer on account of his reli- 
gious opinions or belief; but that all men 
shall be free to profess, and by argument 
to maintain, their opinion in matters of 
religion, and that the same shall in no 
wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil 
capacities. 

Ill. And though we well know that 
this assembly elected by the people for the 
ordinary purposes of legislation only, have 
no power to restrain the acts of succeed- 

ing assemblies, constituted with powers 

- equal to our own, and that therefore to 
declare this act to be irrevocable would be 
of no effect in law; yet we are free to de- . 
clare, and do declare, that the rights 
hereby asserted are of the natural rights 
of mankind, and that if any act shall be 
hereafter passed to repeal the present, or 
to narrow its operation, such act will be 
an infringement of natural right. 


The advocates of anti-evolution laws 
cannot stand upon the doctrine of Jeffer- 
son “that our civil rights have no depend- 
ence on our religious opinions, any more 


than our opinions in physics or geometry,” 


and at the same time advocate the right 
of a majority to impose a doctrinal inter- 
pretation of science upon the educational 
system of the State. 

This movement is not limited in ambi- 
tion to any section of the country. The 
people of Tennessee are as devoted to 
progress and the pursuit of knowledge as 
the people of other States, and the Con- 
stitution of ‘Tennessee specifically sets 
forth that it is the policy of the common- 
wealth to “cherish literature and science.” 
The great newspapers, the universities, 
thoughtful men and women, and the youth 
of the new South stand amazed at this 
law. What happened in Tennessee could 
have happened in the North or in the 
West, if there had been the same fortui- 
tous combination of Church and _ local 
power under the same eloquent leadership. 

Mr. Bryan is dead. In common with 


all decent citizens, I lament the abrupt > 


tragedy of his going. And like all men, 
his motives were mixed 


_ for good ye are and bad,—like unto .) Won 
7 ec true, some false,— 


Perery one of you stamped with the image 


less worthy motives to an opponent 
nares own. And for ‘the motives 
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‘students of St. Andrews, 


auty in his life, Mr. Bryan © 
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If Death had come in her trailing gar- 
ments to any of John T. Scopes’s de- 
fenders, might there not have been those 
to say that our going was an act of God? 
But, lacking that insight into the ways 
of the Almighty, claimed exclusively by 


Literalists, I know only that Mr. Bryan’s: 


death removed the ablest leader from the 
most sinister movement in the United 
States. | 

Mr. Bryan is dead; but the error of 
his last plea, the danger to good will 
among our citizens of all creeds, and the 
threat of combination between Church and 
State, must be bravely met by men and 
women who value religious and academic 


' freedom. 


We have been told that the teaching of 
evolution—the theory of progressive 
change—is a danger to the faith and 
morals of the young; that Darwin’s 
theories—natural selection, the survival of 
the fittest, and evolution—find a common 
motive of blood and cruelty in the philos- 
ophy of Nietzsche; that Loeb and Leopold 
studied Nietzsche and committed a hor- 
rible murder, and that therefore the theory 
of evolution should be banished from our 
schools. That the philosophy of Darwin 
is the philosophy of Nietzsche is a bold 
assertion without any worthy proof. But 
if we were to assume that this crime was, 
by any stretch of the imagination, the re- 
sult of the study of the evolutionary 


- theory, is it to be asserted that we must 


judge the value of this or any other 
scientific theory by its effect on the minds 
of the weakest members of society, or by 
the effect of its study on the minds of 
the strong and the well? Shall we judge 
the value of evolution by the effect it may 
have had on the mind of a Loeb or Leopold 
tainted with insanity, or shall we judge 
the value of evolution by the stimulus it 
has given to scientists, teachers, and the 
countless thousands of normal students 
who have been inspired to research and 
study, in their struggle to give a deeper 
meaning to life and immortality? Are 
laws to be drawn, is accepted knowledge 
to be measured, by the weakness of the 
weak or by the vitality of the strong and 
the fit? Because the tortured insane need 
strait-jackets, must every healthy mem- 
ber of the state be compelled by law to 
wear one? 
some leaders can get a mental grasp of 
only a few subjects, shall the rest of us 
be limited by law to the standards of their 
frail mental capacity? The philosophy be- 
hind this movement is a philosophy of the 
weak inspired by fear. ‘Courage, ‘my 
lads,’ said Sir James M. Barrie to the 
“and bravely 
greet the unseen with a cheer.” And of 
all the things we need most sadly in 
America is the moral courage to think and 
to do! 

Where was evidence produced by the 
prosecution at Dayton that teaching the 
evolutionary theory had ever done damage 
to the faith or morals of the young? In 
one form or another since 1826 the theory 
of evolution has been taught to the chil- 
dren of Tennessee. Yet throughout the 
long days of that nerve-racking trial, not 
a man, woman, or child was produced nor 
heard from, whose faith or morals« had 
suffered from the teaching of evolution! 


And because the minds of 
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Even the little boys called by the prosecu- 
tion to tell what John Scopes had taught 
them, laughingly said they had not been 
hurt, nor had they left their church be- 
cause Scopes had taught them that man 
may have come from a single cell. And 
these youngsters rushed off to the swim- 
ming hole, the envy of their sweltering 
elders, as sound in heart and mind as they 
had been before they had heard the name 
of Charles Darwin. Oh, but we are told, 
these children would not know; it is the 
mothers in the home who know the dam- 
age that has been. done by evolution. 
Well, the mothers of these two little boys 


‘were interviewed by an enterprising re- 


porter. ,One said she had studied the 
theory of evolution and was glad she had; 
the other said she had not studied the 
theory of eyolution and was sorry she had 
not. And both said that it was nonsense 
to think that the morals or the faith of 
their youngsters had been endangered. 

The leaders of this movement are not 
trying to protect the faith of the young; 
they are trying to impose by law their 
peculiar religious faith upon our system 
of education. 

Faith comes from within and cannot 
be imposed from without by creed or law. 
A faith whose light pales before the 
truths of science, a faith which cannot 
stand contest with the theory of evolution, 
ean have had no origin in the mind of 
God. ‘There is no greater loss to a man 
or a nation than the loss of faith. Emer- 
son once said: 


Certainly there have been periods 
when a greater faith was possible. 
The Puritans in England and America 
found in the Christ of the Catholic 
Church, and in the dogmas inherited 
from Rome, scope for their austere 
piety and their longings for civil free- 
dom. But their creed is passing and 
none comes in its room. ... What 
greater calamity can fall upon a na- 
tion than the loss of worship? Then 
all things go to decay. Genius leaves 
the temple, to haunt the senate or the 
market. Literature becomes frivolous, 
science is cold. The eye of youth is 
not lighted by the hope of other 
worlds, and age is without honor. So- 
ciety lives to trifles. And, when men 
die, we do not mention them. 


The Literalists are wrong,—we would 
not tear the stars from the skies nor faith 
from the hearts of the young! We would 
build a faith in God not on the hate of 
the Pharisees, nor on the barbaric cus- 
toms of the old law, nor on the ignorance 
of Moses about the processes of nature. 
We would wish in the hearts of the young 
a faith based on the toleration of the- 
ology toward science and upon the cou- 
rageous love of Jesus, who died crucified 
because he led a revolt against a literal 
interpretation of the old law. 

Instead of a leadership basing its faith 
upon a literal interpretation of the Old 
Testament and standing in fear of the 
revelations of Science, let us seek the 
leadership hoped for by Emerson: 


I look for the hour when that su- 
preme beauty which ravished the 
souls of those Eastern men—and 
chiefly of those Hebrews—and ‘through 
their lips spoke oracles to all time, 
shall speak in the West also. The 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures con- 
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tain immortal sentences that have 
been the bread of life to millions. But 
they have no special integrity; are 
fragmentary; are not shown in their 
order to the intellect. I look for a 
Teacher that shall follow so far these 
shining laws that he shall see them 
come full circle; shall see the World 
to be a mirror of the Soul; shall see 
the identity of the law of gravitation 
with purity of heart; and shall show 
that the Ought, that Duty is one thing 
with Beauty, with Science, with Joy. 


Infidelity will not come from the study 
of science or of constantly revealed facts. 
Infidelity will come to haunt the aisles 
of faith only when children grown to 
maturity realize that they have been 
denied access to full knowledge by any 
church or dogma. As Professor Conklin 
of Princeton has wisely said: 


If evolution is false, it cannot be 
saved by science; if it is true, it can- 
not be destroyed by theology. 


If*God be God, He will not be disturbed 
by the truth. 

Science can live only on established facts. 
And theology must constantly broaden our 
faith in God to match the revealed reality 
of nature’s processes. Let our country 
be a country of faith in God, but let us 
reverence the many ways through which 
our fellow citizens worship Him. 

“Stand on the Rock of Ages,” ery the 
Literalists! So shall we!—but no longer 
a rock, wave-washed and barren; a rock 
guarded now by Science, the lighthouse 
keeper, trimming her lamps of Truth to 
guide the storm-swept and the weary 
toward the haven of a more perfect life. 

In the fragic efforts to conquer the air, 
how often do we think that man can fly, 
not because he has the organic power of 
the bird, but because science has given 
him control of forces outside himself? 
Man may have found his maximum length 
of life, man may have reached his greatest 
intellectual capacity, man may have 
achieved his ultimate concept of God by 
metaphysical reasoning; but with knowl- 
edge free, science unshackled, research 
honored, and minds unafraid, what greater 
concept of God may man not reveal by 
his growing mastery over the forces of 
the universe? 

There was a time when man believed 
the sun was created for his special benefit ; 
that it moved through a limited are that 
there might be night and day, and that 
all the stars were of equal distance from 
the earth. Now astronomy knows, with 
mathematical precision, that there are 
stars so far away that the light which 
reaches us started on its journey millions 
of years ago. Now we know that the 
motions of the planets and the stars move 
not in simple circles, but in paths effected 
by so many laws that it has taken the 
mind of an Hinstein to reduce them to 
mathematical calculation. 

The physicist, by uncanny mathematics 
and delicate experiment, has demonstrated 
the existence of what man will never 
see, the ultimate particle of matter,—the 
electron—a mere unit of electral energy. 
Through combinations of electrons, we and 
everything on earth and in the universe 
have come into being. By what process 
this has occurred science does not at- 


’of which it was originally formed. 
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tempt to say and may never know, but 
it postulates a First Cause, a Creator, 
building matter capable of complicated 
evolution. 

Occasionally astronomers see the light 
from a star flare in the heavens and die, 
and they know they have witnessed an- 
other stellar catastrophe perhaps billions 
of miles away. Why have none of these 
collisions between the stars wrecked our 
universe? Why are we apparently pro- 
tected as our solar system drifts through 
uninhabited space? Many astronomers be- 
lieve our solar system came into existence 
in its evolution from the gaseous matter 
If 
this be so, then the laws which bring 
about the evolution of systems also pro- 
tect them after they are formed, so that 
the evolution of whatever life inhabits 
them may reach its destined goal. What 
more marvelous conception could there be 
than this of creation and the Creator? 
Can such beliefs of science breed the ma- 
terialism which fanaticism fears? 

Theories change, and scientists gladly 
change their views to meet the growing 
knowledge. The corpuscular theory of 
light gives way to the undulatory theory, 
which has again been succeeded by an 
even more intricate one. The nebular 
theory of the creation of the universe and 
of all our solar system has been succeeded 
by the planetesimal theory. Science is 
not static; it changes to meet the facts 
of constantly revealing truth. Science 
does not live like Literalism, by denial, 
but by adapting itself to knowledge gained 
through the development of man’s intel- 
lect. The Literalists point to these chang- 
ing views as a proof of the weakness of 
science as a guide. Is it weakness to ad- 
mit that greater knowledge brings greater 


truth? Is it unworthy of God to believe: 


that the intelligence he has given man is 
capable of a constant development which 
permits greater insight into universal law? 

The conception of modern science of the 
universe, with the microscopic systems 
which make up matter, the infinite spaces 
through which our world swings toward 
its ultimate destiny, the system beyond 
system of worlds and suns, each moving 
in its appointed path,—and all guided by 
a vast, ceaseless energy, the cause of 
which is the great mystery of mysteries 
—what more beautiful and reverent a 
vision of the works of the Creator than 
a universe built at once, no part of which 
could ever be improved! 

We live in a machine age, and America 
is its leader. The American people have 
a scientific mind, and by their youthful 
industry and inventive genius they have 
done more than any people in history to 
raise the standard of living for all man- 
kind. They have acquired boundless: re- 
sources and the greatest wealth a nation 
has ever known. Yet our people are the 
most ready and the most generous to 
serve suffering anywhere. Their childlike 
passion to learn, their childlike faith in 
the good will of other nations, all spring 
from deep sources of religious faith in 
the beauty of life here and in the happy 
prospect of immortality. What leaders 
will such a people choose to decide what 
shall be taught the young? 

Fanaticism says, “The Theory of Bvolu- 
tion is without support.” I prefer the 
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testimony of a great psychologist, Prof. 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago who says: 


Elaborate studies have been made 
in the field of human psychology deal- 
ing with such matters as the evolu- 
tion of ‘tools, the evolution of lan- 
guage, and the evolution of customs 
and laws. All of these studies are 
based on definitely ascertainable facts 
and show without exception that a 
long process of evolution has been 
going on in the life of man as it is 
definitely known from historical rec- 
ord and prehistoric remains. In my 
judgment it will be quite impossible 
to carry on the work in most of the 
departments in the higher institu- 
tions of the State of Tennessee with- 
out teaching the doctrine of evolu- 
tion as the fundamental basis for the 
understanding of all human institu- 
tions. 

Whatever may be the Constitutional 
rights of legislatures to prescribe 
the general course of study of public 
schools, it will, in my judgment, be 
a serious national disaster if the at- 
tempt is successful to determine the 
details to be taught in the schools 
through the vote of legislatures rather 
than as a result of scientific investi- 
gation. 


Fanaticism says, “What is not taught 
in the Bible shall not be taught in the 
schools.” I prefer the opinion of Prof. 
Jacob Lipman of Rutgers College and 
Dean of the College of Agriculture of 
New Jersey, who says: 


One may properly speak of the 
genesis and evolution of soil as one 
would speak of the genesis and eyo- 
lution of planets and animals. Man 
has learned to use this knowledge to 
improve his condition, and in follow- 
ing the laws laid down by the divine 
Creator, he has been able to fashion 
more perfect forms of planet and ani- 
mal life. The story of genetics, which 
deals with the principals of plant and 
animal breeding, is full of interest. 
It has to its credit more perfect 
flowers, fruit of higher yielding quali- 
ties and better flavor, fiber crops of 
superior fiber, sugar crops with higher 
content of sugar, crops resistant to 
plant diseases, crops suitable for dry 
climates and wet climates, for sour 
soils and sweet soils, and in general 
for a wide range of soil and climatic 
conditions. ... We are indebted to sci- 
ence for a clearer vision of the great 
laws of nature and of the methods of 
the divine Creator. The men of sci- 
ence, carrying on their labors in a 
spirit of reverence and humility, try 
to interpret the Great Book of Knowl- 
edge in order that the paths of man 
may fall in more pleasant places, 
and the ways of human society may 
be in better keeping with the divine 
purpose. - 

With these facts and interpreta- 
tions of organic evolution left out, 
the agricultural colleges and experi- 
mental stations could not render effec- 
tive service to our great agricultural 
industry. 


Fanaticism says, “Evolution and Chris- 
tianity are in conflict.” I prefer the 
opinion of Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, chair- 
man of the Department of Geology at 
Harvard, who says: 

To say that one must choose be: 
tween Evolution and yer is 
exactly like telling a child as he ~ 
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starts for school that he must choose 
between spelling and « arithmetic. 
Thorough knowledge of each is essen- 
tial to success—both individual and _ 
racial—in life. 
Although it is possible to construct 
a mechanistic, evolutionary hypothe- 
sis which rules God out of the world, 
the theories of theistic evolution held 
by millions of scientifically trained 
Christian men and women lead in- 
evitably to a better knowledge of God 
and a firmer faith in His effective 
presence in the world. . . . Men of 
science have as their aim the dis- 
covery of facts. They seek the truth 
with open eyes, willing to recognize 
it, as Huxley said, even if “it sears 
the eyeballs.” After they have dis- 
covered truth, and not till then, do 
they consider what its moral implica- 
tions may be. Thus far and presum- 
ably always, truth when found is 
always found to be right, in the 
-moral sense of the word. Men of 
religion seek righteousness; finding 
it, they also find truth. ‘The farther 
along the two avenues of investigation 
the scientists and the theologians go, 
the closer together they discover 
themselves to be. Already many of 
them are marching shoulder to shoul- 
der in their endeavor to combine a 
trained and reasoning mind with a 
faithful and loving heart in every 
-human individual, and thus to de- 
velop more perfectly in mankind the 
image of God. Neither the right 
kind of mind nor the right kind of 
heart will suffice without the other. 
Both are needed if civilization is to 
be saved. 


Fanaticism says, “Evolution is against 
the Bible.” I prefer the testimony of Dr. 
Maynard M. Metcalfe, the dean of Ameri- 
can zodlogists, now of Johns Hopkins 
University, who says: 


There is no conflict, no least degree 
of conflict, between the Bible and the 
fact of evolution; but the Literalist 
interpretation of the words of the 
Bible is not only puerile, it is insult- 
ing both to God and to human intel- 
ligence. 

But the Literalist would do much 
worse than insult God. He is in re- 
ality, although he does not realize 
this, trying to shut man’s mind to 
God’s ever-growing revelation of Him- 
self to the human soul. The Literal- - 
ist teaches, in fact, that God’s revela- 
tion of Himself was completed long 
ago, that He long ago ceased to unfold 
His mind to man in new revelation. 

This is evil influence and criminal. 
Truth is sacred, and to hinder man’s 
approach to truth is as evil a thing, 
as unchristian a thing as one could 
do. The thought that God is at odds 
with Himself, that His revelation of 
Himself to men of old is at variance 
with His works in nature, is as 
blasphemous as it was for the Jewish 
leaders to say of Jesus: “He casts 
out devils through Beelzebub, the 
prince of devils.” Jesus made short 
work of this attack upon him. 

No, the thing is not to attempt to 
guide God’s self-revelation into chan- 
nels of our own ignorant choosing, 

_ but is, rather, humbly and in a wholly 
_ teachable spirit, to seek His thought 
and Himself in nature, in history, in 


to vision of Himself He has given 


o men of old and is still giving to 
the humble-minded to-day. One of 

2 greatest of God’s revelations of 
to men has come through 
us His habit of produc- 
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ing results by gradual growth, by evo- 

lution, rather than by immediate fiat. — 

Fanaticism says, “You would substitute 
Evolution for the revealed word and teach 
that man is descended from the monkey.” 
I call my last witness, the brilliant biolo- 
gist from the University of Missouri, 
Prof. Winterton C. Curtis, who says: 


The past history of events, whether 
’ of human or animal origins, is sub- 
ject-matter for scientific inquiry, and 
the answer of science is evolution. 
The very great antiquity of man, the 
existence at an earlier period of be- 
ings, manlike, but intermediate be- 
tween men and primates, together 
with the facts of man’s anatomy, his 
embryology, his physiological reac- 
tions, even his mentality, all point to 
his bodily kinship with the rest of 
living nature. It is not true men 
came from monkeys, but that men, 
monkeys, and apes all came from a 
common mammalian ancestry millions 
of years in the past. 

It is more reasonable to believe that 
the Bible is a human document rep- 
resenting the history of an advance 
from the concept of a barbarous and 
vengeful Jehovah of the earlier Old 
Testament, through the God of right- 
eousness’ and justice of the later 
prophets, and culminating in the con- 
cept of a Father, as preached by 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


This is the kind of evidence and this 
is the kind of men whose testimony was 
barred at Dayton. Will the American 
people accept the leadership of this aris- 
tocracy of God-fearing scholarship and 
brains, or will the spoliating hands of 
partisans and the blind faith of bigots be 
permitted to dictate the education of our 
children? 

The value of science to education is 
that the scientific method of thinking 
teaches us to see the world as it is and 
not as our passions or prejudices would 
have it. Science, in its search for reality, 
gives impersonality to our thinking. The 
value of the theory of Evolution in edu- 
eation is not its objective truth, but its 
stimulus to objectivity in thinking. The 
contribution of science to culture is well 
appraised by Bertrand Russell: 


Disinterested curiosity, which is 
the source of almost all intellectual 
effort, finds with astonished delight 
that science can unveil secrets which 
might well have seemed forever un- 
discoverable. The desire for a larger . 
life and wider interests, for an escape 
from private circumstances, and even 
from the whole recurring human cycle 
of birth and death, is fulfilled by the 
impersonal cosmic outlook of science. 
To all this must be added, as con- 
tributing to the happiness of the man 
of science, the admiration of splendid 
achievement and the consciousness of 
an inestimable utility to the human 
race. A life devoted to science is 
therefore a happy life, and its happi- 
ness is derived from the best sources 
that are open to dwellers on this 
troubled and passionate planet. 


I have been proud to discuss with you 
the issues raised in Tennessee, because I 
am mindful that the world owes the 
modern principle of toleration to the 
Italian founders of the Unitarian Church. 
And in our country the Unitarian Church 
has embraced in its membership some of 
our greatest scholars, statesmen, 
libertarians. Only the toleration which 


and. 
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you teach and practice can meet the 
threat of fear and tyranny in repressive 
laws. I do not understand by toleration 
the yielding of one’s faith to the insist- 
ence of another, but rather such content 
in one’s way of worship that there comes 
the happy wish that each man shall wor- 
ship God according to his conscience. 

The proudest memory of Protestantism 
in the North should be the courageous 
toleration of Roger Williams in Rhode 
Island. The proudest memory of Protes- 
tantism in the South should be the 
memory of Jefferson, Madison, and the 
Virginia Statute of Religious Freedom. 
The proudest memory of Catholicism in 
America should be reverence for the spirit 
which animated the Calverts in the colony 
of Maryland. Only by a return to these 
ideals of freedom can the country be saved 
from these recurring hatreds of religious 
strife. 

A few courageous leaders, at mere per- 
sonal sacrifice, will not defeat the plans 
of this organized movement. Fanatics 
are always more militant and aggressive 
than the tolerant. The leading clergy 
and laymen of progressive Christianity, 
the students, teachers, educators, and 
scientists of the country, must band to- 
gether with all citizens who value aca- 
demic and religious freedom. Be vigilant, 
and warn our countrymen that their 
shrines of learning are in danger! 


University Fitting Memorial 
To Mr. Bryan, Says Dr. Riley 


A “William Jennings Bryan University,” 
with heresy-proof walls and watchful 
guardians of the faith once delivered,— 
that would be the most fitting memorial 
to the Commoner, according to Dr. W. B. 
Riley, militant Baptist Fundamentalist. 
A university is presumably dedicated to 
untrammeled study, to critical inquiry 
into all fields of knowledge; but this in- 
stitution is to enshrine the memory of a 
man who, as Dr. Riley puts it, sacrificed 
his life “in an effort to rescue education 
from the deadly grip of criticism.” Of 
course, Dr. Riley’s meaning is plain 
enough, and it is equally plain that in- 
struction in biology, comparative religion, 
anthropology, ethics, and sociology would 
be rescued from any touch of modern 
criticism that casts doubt on Fundamen- 
talist theology. 

The money would be forthcoming, 
writes Dr. Riley in the Watchman Ha- 
aminer. He knows twenty-five to fifty 
men in America “who hold absolutely to 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith 
and who are the masters of millions,” 
and “the plain people would respond to 
this opportunity.” They would be glad 
to invest in a university “from which not 
one false note would be sounded, one de- 
parture from the faith noted, one attack 
on God, His Son, or His Word even tol- 
erated.” The William Jennings Bryan 
University should be located in Illinois, 
his native State and the State where he 
rose to eminence, Dr. Riley recommends. 
And the city should be Chicago, a stra- 
tegic center and the seat of “skeptical” 
universities. 

William Jennings Bryan was not a 
Baptist. Dr. Riley bears witness to a 
denominational barrier that is swept 
away by Fundamentalism in all orthodox 
churches. 


Religion Around the World ig 


Federal Council is Candid 
on the State Prohibition 


From the church has come the first com- 
prehensive and unbiased report on the 
state of prohibition in this country. Dur- 
ing the third week of September, the Re- 
search and Education Department of the 
Federal Council of Churches released to 
the press its findings of a survey of the na- 
tion’s experience under the Eighteenth 
Amendment. <A questionnaire to trained 
social workers, census reports, statistics 
on economic and industrial conditions, and 
polls among varied groups of men and 
women constituted the method and ma- 
terials used. The work was done under 
direction of Rey. F. E. Ernest Johnson, 
Methodist minister with special training in 
research, head of this department of the 
Council. 

“The most notable piece of writing issued 
within this field since the passage of the 
amendment itself,’ affirms the Boston, 
Mass., Herald. It finds reason to hope 
that the report is “the birth certificate of 
a wholly new era of candor and conscience, 
of broad thought and open debate, con- 
eerning the conditions which have de- 
veloped since complete prohibition became 
the law of the land.” . 

There is little of the black-and-white in 
the report. It is frank to confess the 
difficulty of determining conditions by 
statistics. And hardly any statement in 
the report comes as a surprise. The sur- 
vey is significant not for disclosures of 
fact but for its sane balancing of facts 
more or less sensed by those persons who 
have kept their eyes open. 

But it is clear that there is an un- 
favorable trend in the prohibition period, 
says the report, a marked recession in 
benefits from prohibition since 1920-21. 
For instance, drunkenness as a factor in 
dependency cases investigated by social 
agencies showed a sharp drop about 1920, 
but a decided increase since then. More 
young people are drinking and there is 
less respect for law since the advent of 
prohibition. But workingmen’s homes are 
healthier and happier. There is less chil- 
dren’s delinquency, and higher educational 
ideals are prevailing. 

The report is just as ready to deny that 
the present decline in morals and the in- 
crease of crime is a direct effect of pro- 
hibition as it is to warn readers against 
ascribing to the amendment increased 
prosperity and decreased death rates. It 
suggests that a certain effect may be the 
result of more than one cause, The propa- 
ganda of “drys” and “wets” alike has 
often been unscientific and misleading. 

The unequivocal portions are those that 
criticize the enforcement régime of the 
federal government. The government is 
blamed for its failure to curb the diver- 
sion of industrial alcohol and the manu- 
facture of “high-power” beer. Secretary 
Mellon’s ownership until recently of dis- 
tillery properties, says the report, “per- 
‘haps helps to explain his attitude.” It 
points out’ that “until comparatively re- 
cently no effort of any consequence was 
made to deal with the smuggling situa- 
tion, which became a national scandal,” 
‘and that Congress, dry in sentiment and 
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apparently determined to enforce the Vol- 
stead Act, “has been slow to accept the 
consequences in terms of appropriations.” 
The enforcement has been undertaken with 
“much less seriousness than the situation 
demanded.” But the policy has been toned 
up by the appointment of Gen. Lincoln C. 
Andrews as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in charge of the prohibition 
unit. The report recommends the whole 
machinery of enforcement should be under 
Civil Service. 

Minor offenses against the prohibition 
law are a serious problem. The report 
sounds this warning: “If infractions of 
the law incident to the retail trade in 
liquor should continue on the present 
seale, nothing but a sweeping change in 
public opinion can prevent the effectual 
nullification of the national prohibition 
act.” 

Polls taken among certain groups told 
little of present public opinion, although 
it seemed clear that “industrial labor is 
hostile to prohibition.” The report admits 
that many populous sections, if given the 
chance to vote again, would reverse their 
verdict, but adds that there is much rea- 
son to believe most States would vote 
affirmatively. It is interesting to recall 
here that the opinions of several hundred 
industrial leaders, bankers, physicians, 
and educators recently gathered by the 
Manufacturers’ Record testify to continued 
good effects of prohibition. 

The Federal Council places part. of the 
blame for the unsatisfactory conditions on 
the churches’ failure to keep alive the 
temperance crusade, which was so integral 
a part of their activities in pre-Volstead 
days. Hence, it plans to undertake a 
campaign to intensify the teaching of 
temperance in the churches. 


As Dr. Straton Sees the Dance 


Upon Dr. John Roach Straton, Baptist, 
may fall the mantle of Fundamentalist 
leadership that William Jennings Bryan, 
Presbyterian, wore with such distinction. 
Dr. Straton has been heard lately from 
many pulpits far from Manhattan. 
all his preaching has been doctrinal. 
Crowds throng the churches to hear his 
colorful denunciation of modern dancing, 
says Time. It reports the climax of his 
sermon in Louisville, Ky. He described 
what he saw on a tour of public dance 
halls: young men and women, crowded 
in closely together .. . locked tightly in 
each other’s embrace ...in many cases 
cheek to cheek .. . gliding to strains of 
sensuous Oriental music or clanging jazz 
discords . . . often coming into postures 
positively indecent,—all in an atmosphere 
of cigarette smoke and whiskey fumes. Dr. 
Straton and his companions were solicited 
again and again by “instructors” and 
“dancing partners,’—women of the town. 
His cheeks grew hot with shame that men 


for the sake of gain should thus be per- 


mitted to prostitute youth and “to put 
a mortgage of immorality upon the com- 
ing generations.” 

Dr. Straton condemned the modern 
dance in toto, whether in public hall or 
private drawing-room. Church members 
dance because they have never really 
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thought of the issue; but many of them, 
he related, who have heard this sermon 
have resolved never to dance again. Per- 
haps, in some eases, Dr. Straton had 
stirred imagination in such wise as the 
dance itself would never have done. 


Once They Bolted the Meeting; ; 
Now Stay to Talk Things Over 


“When the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches 
tried to hold a meeting five years ago, 
some of the men whom it desired at the 
gathering flatly refused to come. Other 
delegates immediately went home when 
representatives from enemy countries 
came. Others made protests and accusa- 
tions against their neighbors. Only fifty 
delegates were present. 

At the meeting this year in Stockholm, 
there were two hundred delegates from 
twenty-nine countries, with the represen- 
tation from the Balkan states especially 
strong, writes Frederick Lynch in Chris- 
tian Work. 'They conferred on the friend- 
liest terms, although often holding very 
divergent views. The sessions preceded 
those of the Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work, reported by Rey. 
R. Nicol Cross in this issue. 

The Alliance considered the Protocol, 
put forth from Geneva last year and re- 
jected by Great Britain. It passed a reso- 
lution asking all nations to give its reec- 
ommendations most careful study, so 
that when final action was taken, the 
Christian people might be able to exert 
an informal influence ape their govern- 
ments. 

When religious minorities were the 
topic, there came a three-hour session of 
eight German and eight Polish delegates, 
with three from Britain and three from 
America, talking about the million Ger- 
mans left over in Poland at the close of 
the war. The outcome of the whole dis- 
eussion on religious minorities was a 
strong resolution calling upon the League 
of Nations to take steps to stop this whole 
business of expatriation, accompanied as 
it is by such horrible sufferings and 
Also the conference called 
upon all nations which had had great 
bodies of aliens transferred to their coun- 
tries by the Peace Treaty to treat them 
with all kindliness and sympathy, recog- 
nizing their unusual and difficult situa- 
tion. 

The Norwegian Council of the Alliance 
wished this conference to petition the 
League of Nations to rely upon moral 
rather than physical force, either armies 
or navies, to accomplish its purpose and 
enforce its decisions. The conference did 
not go this far, but did resolve that goy- 
ernments should more and more rely on 
moral force and upon justice and right- 
eousness as their chief weapons. 

Mr. Lynch was interested in noting how 
strong the radical, pacifist sentiment was © 
in the conference—much ‘stronger than — 
it was five years ago. He said: “The 
sentiment is growing very rapidly in 
Europe, especially in church and labor 
groups. One man whom I heard plead 
for the Norwegian recommendations, a — 
very great and eminent man in Europe, 
would not have thought of indorsing its’ 
Position five years go.%:; 9) sts Be 


“4 Mr. Cross’s Article Criticized 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTiAN RacisTer :— 


I have been reading R. Nicol Cross’s 
article in your issue of September 10. I 


find two rather common mistakes. 


Why does Mr. Cross like to put quota- 
tion marks around the word ‘priesthood’? 
Is he not aware that the service of or- 

dination is entitled “The Form and Man- 
ner of Ordering Priests”? 
Mr. Cross says that Anglicanism is 
anxious to have the Eastern Church recog- 
-nize its orders. This is really unpardon- 
able, because the Eastern Church has 
recognized the validity of Anglican orders 
for some while. 
_ Mr. Cross seems to think Anglo-Catholics 
have nothing else to do (and have done 
nothing) except squabble over matters of 
ritual and vestments. Perhaps he does 
know better, and if he does he should 
have. said as much. The Anglo-Catholic 
party in the Church of England has done 
more actual work in the slums of the land 
and in the missionary work of the Church 
than the other two parties put together. 
Eyery one knows that. It seems a shame, 
to me, that such a work is completely 
ignored and ritualism made the entire 
theme of the article, and especially in a 
magazine like yours which goes.to a people 
untrained in the least way in the history 
of the Catholic movement. 
- The Catholic party in the Church of 
Mngland is, by far, the largest and strong- 
est of the parties. It numbers in its ranks 
such well-known persons as Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Lord Shaftsbury, Viscount Halifax, 
Sidney Dark, and many others. I hope 
you may be able to induce Mr. Cross to 
- give the actual work of the Catholic move- 
ment in some future issue and not merely 
the matter of ritualism, which is alto- 
gether a minor point. 
.&. Suvctam Herve, 
Contributing Bditor, 


Catholic Churchman, 
PoucHkKeEeErPsin, N.Y. ‘ 


The Suppliant Attitude 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In an editorial, “Iwo Opposing Doc- 
trines,” in your issue of September 10, 
you refer to the fact that some of the 
religious journals have lately devoted 
space to the consideration of some of those 
“central opinions on doctrine” which you 
“express from time to time.’ The com- 
ments of these “esteemed editorial friends” 
have stirred you to write two and a half 
columns on the two related themes of self- 
abasement and self-esteem as these find ex- 
pression in the religious life. As I have read 
editorial references to THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER in recent months in the columns of the 
Ohristian Century, the Congregationalist, 
and the Universalist Leader, I have found 
myself wishing that they could reach every 
reader of Tue Recister. It is time we 
asked ourselves whether we are called upon 


Sal iP. set every one in the theological family 


ght in his behavior and his ‘thinking. 
t has disturbed your editorial friends 
ot a few of your own readers is not 
content of your own opinions 
logical subjects you deal with 


' vestigial doctrines like that which 


. Oe 


so deftly, but the constant suggestion of 


ex cathedra utterance, and the vigor with 
which you habitually question the sin- 
cerity and intellectual integrity of men 
who claim to be and are generally ac- 
cepted as “liberal” but who do not see as 
clearly as you see that it is their duty to 
abandon the churches of their present al- 
legiance. 

Far be it from me to say whether your 
opinions are always representative of our 
communion. The nature of our form of 
religious association forbids any assump- 
tion of representative spokesmanship, and 
of course renders equally foolish any 
charge of misrepresentation. But the 
question remains whether the temper and 
spirit of the editorial contributors of the 
last twelve months is one whieh fairly re- 
flects the temper and spirit of Unitarians 
generally. I should be surprised and 
alarmed if I believed that it did. 

By way of example—and it serves in- 
adequately to recall characteristic turns 
of phrasing—after referring to an article 
in the Universalist Leader by Prof. Daniel 
Evans (whom you ungraciously refer to 
as “imported,” forgetting your own fre- 
quent importation of expert opinions on 
British affairs from my friend of Congre- 
gational affiliations, Rev. T. Rhondda Wil- 
liams), you say, “The patent answer to 
the learned professor springs to the mind 
of any intelligent reader.” Why assume 
that the reply you proceed to make is one 
that necessarily ‘‘springs to the mind” of 
any intelligent reader? Some of your 
readers who are not unintelligent may 
share your dislike for the particular hymn 
you quote and yet feel that humility is 
a Christian grace, that there is a place in 
the Christian life for self-abasement 
before the divine ideal we all come short 
of realizing, and that the effect of even 
extreme self-depreciation in hours of re- 
morse for sin is not by any means always 
“demoralizing.” 

Further example is found in the un- 
happy innuendo of your remark, after al- 


‘luding to the ideas of Professor Evans, 


that “though there are still in some minds 
is 
summed up in the suppliant attitude,” 
these doctrines have only a mechanistic 
and “rhetorical existence and affect actual 
conduct very little.’ Now that is politely 
worded, perhaps, but it sounds suspiciously 
like saying, and perhaps you do mean to 
imply, that the particular article you are 
discussing is not really an expression of 
the professor’s convictions but only “rhe- 
torical’ claptrap. If Professor Evans were 
sensitive and if he did not know a good 
many Unitarians of generous spirit, he 
would haye reason to resent the implica- 
tion, whether intended or not, of your 
words. 

Your statement that there is no such 
thing as a “superiority complex,” and that 
persons of excessive self-esteem have not 
inyolved the world in a fraction of the 
concern and cost chargeable to people 
cursed with a lack of self-esteem, are in 
the form of “universal negative proposi- 
tions,” well known to logicians as the pit- 
fall of overconfident minds. The world 
has often seen the tragic results of super- 
lative self-esteem, nourished on the Nietz- 
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schean affirmations of “confident and 
achieving men.” Nor are the “concern and 
cost” chargeable to undue self-esteem 
limited to such major examples of the cult 
of success as Napoleon and Kaiser Wilhelm 
have given us. Our civilization has given 
privilege and power to “confident and 
achieving men,’ but on all sides to-day 
we hear the question whether all of us 
are not in fact overconfident in our reli- 
ance upon our achievements, whether we 
do not now need the long-neglected dis- 
ciplines of penitence and the quieter vir- 
tues of humility. 

Can we not in any case deal generously 
with all men in our “Organ of the Free 
Churches”? There need never be the sur- 
render of any conviction, and our friends 
will thank us for clear and forceful utter- 
ance on great themes. Like ourselves, 
they also look for new light and wise 
leadership and they recognize it gladly 
whencesoever it comes. But we cannot 
help them, nor appreciate their contribu- 
tions to our common progressive Chris- 
tianity, if we ever give just cause for the 
complaint that our liberalism is of an 
illiberal variety. 

Harowtp BE. B. Speient. 

Boston, Mass. 


Not Beggar, Son 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. Daniel Evans’s article did not please 
me, either, and I was much interested in 
your reply in THE REGISTER, which 
prompts me to inclose these verses copied 
from, or suggested by, Dr. Henry N. 
Dodge’s writings. The poem expresses 
more correctly the Unitarian point of view 
than Dr. Evans’s article, and was cut out 
of the Universalist Leader a few years 
ago—not more than three. 

LESLIE CHARLES. 

DARLINGTON, S.C. 


The Beggar 


A beggar groveled at my door to-day, 

Abashed, unkempt, with vague, pathetic eyes 

And hangdog look ; 

And in a weary wail, a poor singsongy whine, 

He asked for alms in words worn smooth by 
years. 


And then, as in a flash, I saw 

A beggar at the feet of God; 

The same singsong of dumb appeal in prayer, 
The same familiar crooking of the knee. 

And then I thought 

If I were God, 

I would not have my children whine in prayer 
Nor fawn before me, beggars in the dust; 
But rather come and stand before my face 

As would a son who seeks his father’s aid, 
And not as one who shuffles through the gloom 
To ask for grudging alms at sullen doors. 


And then I made resolve: 

I’ll wheedle God no more, 

‘Nor will I cringe before His dread estate ; 

But I will stand before Him as a son, 

And trustfully will tell Him of my needs; 

And He will listen and will smile to think 

That I, the least of all His children here, 

Would call Him “Father,” who first called me 
“Son I” 

For lo! My father is a King, the King of 
kings, 

And I am not a beggar at His door— 

I am His son. 


Andover May Not Be Joined With Harvard 


Great decision of Massachusetts Supreme Court and its important consequences 


oy Eee Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts has declared void the “Plan 
for Closer Affiliation” of Andover The- 
ological Seminary and Harvard Divinity 
School, entered into three years ago, and 
has ordered that the Andover trustees and 
the President and fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege be enjoined from further executing 
the plan. The decision, handed down by 
Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg on Septem- 
ber 21, supports the contention of the An- 
dover visitors that the affiliation is con- 
trary to the clearly expressed purpose of 
the founders of the Andover school. The 
persons who administer the trust under 
which the Seminary was established are 
bound by this declared purpose. 

That clear purpose was to defend and 
propagate a definite system of theology 
as set forth in unmistakable language 
in the “Andover creed.” Affiliation with 
Harvard does not permit the untrammeled 
teaching of that creed. Both the Seminary 
and its ereed were early nineteenth-cen- 
tury protests against the growing religious 
liberalism of Harvard. The Andover 
fathers ordered in those days that there 
should not be the slightest alteration in 
the ereed or the smallest departure from 
their design. A merger with the unde- 
nominational Harvard school, which in- 
cludes Unitarians and other liberals on 
its teaching staff, violates the express end 
for which Andover came into existence. 
Such, in brief, is the legal ruling. 

The court had before it the facts pre- 
sented by Fred T. Field, master in chan- 
cery, whose findings were reviewed last 
year in THe Recister of October 16. It 
did not overturn any of Mr. Field’s find- 
ings, but it ruled that they were not con- 
trolling factors in the issues involved. Mr. 
Field had pointed out that the Andover 
Seminary could no longer function properly 
with the funds at its command, that there 
was and had been for several years prac- 
tically no prospect of any substantial ad- 
ditions to its endowment, and that affilia- 
tion with Harvard was the only feasible 
way out of the dilemma. Mr. Field had 
also gathered much testimony to show that 
there was little theological difference be- 
tween the two historic branches of New 
England Congregationalism to-day. He 
concluded that the affiliation fulfilled as 
nearly as possible to-day the intent of the 
founders of Andover. 

But with the expediency or general 
utility of the plan the court was not con- 
eerned. It declares, “We are bound by 
the declared purpose of the founders.” 
Neither could it give consideration, as the 
opinion phrased it, “to the present prey- 
alence of the religious creeds or doc- 
trines to be taught or to our own beliefs 
concerning them.” The vanishing the- 
ological barrier between Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Congregationalism in New Eng- 
land to-day does not modify the ‘de- 
clared purpose” of the Andover founders 
or alter the articles of the creed which 
they incorporated into their governing 
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statutes. And, whatever “evangelical lib- 
erals” can do in “reinterpréting”’ orthodox 
ereeds, the Supreme. Court did not feel 
that it could take that liberty with the 
clear-cut theological statements of those 
nineteenth-century Calvinists. 

It is generally considered that this de- 
cision means the passing of Andover The- 
ological Seminary. The financial neces- 
sity of combining forces with some other 
school caused Andover to move to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., near the Harvard Divinity 
School, in 1908, when a plan of affiliation 
was entered into. But they remained sub- 
stantially separate schools until 1922. In 
that year there was effected the “Plan 
for Closer Affiliation,” which provided for 
a single nondenominational school, with a 
single faculty, roll of students, administra- 
tion, and catalogue. The two merging in- 
stitutions did not lose their legal identity ; 
even the trustees and visitors of Andover 
were to continue to exercise their functions 
and powers; but the two for all practical 
purposes were known as the Theological 
School in Harvard University. 

This decision apparently brings the two 
schools back to their status under the 
affiliation plan of 1908. Even under that 
arrangement, .the report is that the finan- 
cial situation of the Andover seminary 
steadily grew more desperate. This was 
an important factor in the efforts for the 
closer affiliation. Now, when a purpose 
and a trust become impracticable of execu- 
tion, that trust may be directed into an- 
other channel only by court decree. If 
Andover cannot continue, its trustees can 
petition that its funds be turned over to 
a school similar in purpose. There are 
theological institutions at Bangor, Me., 
Yale, Newton Center, Mass., Boston Uni- 


versity, Hartford, Conn., and the Gordon 


School of Theology in Boston, Mass. But 
it is doubtful that the Andover assets can 
be removed from Massachusetts. The 
Congregationalist is suggesting in its issue 
of October 1 that the Andover funds could 
fulfill a worthy purpose in the hands of 
such agencies as the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society and the Boston City 
Missionary Society. 

Unless some way is found to continue 
the arrangement of 1908, the Harvard Di- 
vinity School may be without an adequate 
physical home. When the Andover school 
moved to Cambridge in 1908, it erected a 
costly building. Lecture rooms in this 
building have been used by members of 
both the Harvard and Andover faculties, 
and can continue to be so used under the 
plan of 1908. The building known as Di- 
vinity Library was relinquished in 1922 to 
another department of the university. The 
library itself, which had occupied most 
of the building, has been housed in the 
Andover building for many years. But 
Divinity Hall, the dormitory of the Har- 
vard school, still remains at the disposi- 
tion of the school. 

Will the Harvard Divinity School buy 


the Andover building? One ambitious sug- 


gestion has been that the Harvard school 
conduct a million-dollar campaign to raise 
funds for buying this building, acquiring 
other physical equipment of Andover, em- 
ploying the entire Andover faculty, mak- 
ing a new and larger Harvard Divinity 
School. At this writing (September 24) 
the trustees of Andover have not yet met, 
and the course to be pursued by both 
schools is in doubt. Contrary to first re- 
ports, Dean Willard L. Sperry expresses 
hope that the work of the school for this 
coming year will not be impaired. Mean- 
while, there is the more remote possibility 
that the Andover visitors will take cor- 
rect legal action to have the plan of 1908 
also set aside. e 

It seems plain now that the present 
confusion could have been avoided. As 
suggested by the Congregationalist, the 
Andover trustees should have sought a 
definite court ruling on the plan before 
putting it into execution. It reports an 
interesting criticism of the opinion: Is 
the annihilation of an institution more 
nearly in accord with the design of its 
founders than the departure from certain 
technical conditions? But to this it may 
be said; The origin of Andover makes it 
abundantly clear that the founders, could 
they speak to-day, would favor the abolish- 
ment of the Seminary if there was no 
choice between this and its close working 
partnership with an institution teaching a 
theology which they expressly set out to 
oppose. 

It was a clear legal doctrine that shaped 
the opinion of the court, but it was around 
clear-cut theological doctrine that the is- 
sues, in a larger sense, were determined. 
Theology in court was handled with re- 
freshing straightforwardness. A bit of 
history will make this apparent. 

In 1807 and the following year, two 
groups of Calvinists, the “Old” and the 
“New” or “Hopkinsian,” made gifts of 
money for the founding of a “Theological 
Institution in Phillips Academy,” later 
known as Andover Theological Seminary. 
They settled the policy of the school for 
all time to come, in three instruments, 
the “Constitution,” the “Associate Stat- 
utes,” and the “Additional Statutes.” 
They compromised their theological dif- 
ferences in the “Andover Creed,” which 
was based in part on the Westminster 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. Justice 
Rugg’s opinion declared that the creed 
was unique in the history of churches and 
ie eeaa institutions ; there is none quite 
like it. 

Article XXVII of the Associate Statutes 
reads: “It is strictly and solemnly enjoined 
and left in sacred charge, that every ar- 
ticle of the above said Creed shall forever 
remain entirely and identically the same, 
without the least alteration, or any addi- 
tion, or diminution.” 

But the fathers of Andover knew, out 
of the turmoil of those years, that a creed 
will languish without enforcement ma- 

(Continued on page 972) 
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Reading with a Purpose 


: The American Library Association is attempting to correct the desultory and scattered read- 
‘ing of which so many are guilty. It is issuing a series of pamphlets to guide those who care to 
read consecutively with a single central interest as the mainspring of their reading. Three 


New Books 


pamphlets have already been printed. The first is Biology, by Vernon Kellogg. The second is Bnglish Lit- 
erature, by Prof. W. N. C. Carlton. The third is 7'en Pivotal Figures in History, by Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon. 
Each booklet contains an introduction to the subject and comments upon a list of books recommended. They 
may be secured at thirty-five cents each, or at ten cents each in lots of one hundred, by addressing the 
American Library Association, 86 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 


One of Our Spiritual 
Forefathers 


CHARLES H. LYTTLHE 


“Hans Denck is but one link in the long 


line of our spiritual forefathers who suf- 


fered persecution, exile, and death in 
order that freedom of conscience and tol- 
eration might be the birthright of every 
man. It is only by studying the lives and 
times of the martyrs who suffered for 
liberty of conscience and toleration that 
we can truly estimate what priceless 
treasures these are which are left in our 

_ keeping. May we in turn prove as worthy 
guardians as were our forefathers who 
suffered and died that we might enjoy 
these sacred treasures.” 

These words, quoted from the final page 
of Mr. Weis’s monograph*, present us at 
once with his motive for providing -what 
is unquestionably the best account in Eng- 
lish of the Anabaptist prophet and martyr. 
They convey also the spirit of sympathy 
and fidelity with which he has labored. 
Here is a scholarly and comprehensive 
presentation of a Liberal of the sixteenth 
century; a contemporary of Luther, but 
far his superior in the abiding Christian 
virtues; one of those heretical mystics 
that abounded in the Rhineland from 1200 
to 1600 a.p. The book is the fruit of Mr. 
Weis’s two years of study in Strassburg 
as Crufts Fellow of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. 

The book should be of particular inter- 
est to Unitarians because Denck, like 
most of the Rhineland mystics, taught 
that the human soul is a spark of the 
Divine, with divine endowments and 
affinities. Deneck is in fact supposed to 
have been a pre-Socinian anti-Trinitarian. 
It would have been useful had Mr. Weis 
buttressed his conviction of this (on pages 
69 and 70) by direct quotations from 
Denck; but he has good authority for the 
assertion in Ranke and Trechsel. The 
book should appeal to Universalists, also, 
for Denck is one of the gallant advocates 
of “universal restitution” in an age when 
this was a cardinal error. With respect 
to his religious experience, his doctrine of 


 _ * THE Lire, TEACHINGS, AND WorKS oF JOHAN- 
‘NES DencK. By Frederick Lewis Weis, B.D. 
"printed. 


the inward witness to the Word, and his 
practice of nonresistance, Denck closely 
resembles George Fox. It is unnecessary 
to point out the significance of this work 
for the history of the Baptist movement. 

What a deplorable waste of life it 
seems,—this sacrifice of an earnest, in- 
trepid, highly educated young Christian, 
who early committed himself, with incau- 
tious zeal, to principles far nearer true 
Christianity than those of the great Re- 
formers: driven from city to city, often 
starving and friendless, by the truculent 
bigotry of Lutheran and Zwinglian theo- 
logians, yet exhibiting the gentlest spirit 
toward his persecutors; and dying at the 
age of thirty-two, depressed and doubtful 
of the ultimate value of his labors! 

It is evident that Mr. Weis has served 
in a highly creditable fashion one im- 
portant end of all liberal scholarship: the 
vindication and commemoration of the 
pioneers of spiritual and rational religion. 
It is to be hoped that we shall soon be 
further indebted to him for translations 
of Denck’s major writings, which are 
classics of Christian piety and charity— 
“The Divine Plan” and “On True Love.” 
In this connection it is fitting to remark 
that the present volume bears the nota- 
tion “Privately printed.” That our de- 
nomination possesses no press by which 
so commendable a work might be pub- 
lished without large expense to the 
author should give us cause for serious 
reflection. It is surely one of our chief 
defects of denominational statesmanship, 
the more surprising because of the mag- 
nificent traditions of Unitarian scholar- 
ship, and its demonstrably great value as 
liberal publicity. 


A Little Known ‘Science 


AN INTRODUCTION TO OCHANOGRAPHY, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GBHOGRAPHY AND GB5O- 
PHYSICS. By James Johnstone. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Oompany., $5.00. 

Here is a new field of interest for the 
seeker after knowledge. New in one sense, 
yet already so developed as to defy inclu- 
sion in the scope of a single volume. 
has many branches, physical oceanography 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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and hydrobiology, hydrodynamics and geo- 
physics. The author is a professor of 
oceanography in the University of Liver- 
pool, and has given us out of the wealth of 
his knowledge a book that will be not only 
important to the students of the subject, 
but of interest to the general reader. If 
the inequalities in the surface of the earth 
were straightened out, the oceans would 
cover the whole globe to a uniform depth 
of two miles. The study of these masses 
of water is, therefore, of no little impor- 
tance. The author gives us some vitally 
interesting information about the origin 
of the oceans, the depths of them, the sea 
bottom, the oceanic margins, the chemistry 
and physical characteristics of sea water, 
the tides, the oceanic circulation and the 
secular changes in the ocean. Oo. RB. J. 


No Plot, No Stirring 
Action, No Hero 


THat Nicm Youne Couprty. By Francis 
Hackett. New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 

This is a story of married life under 
current conditions. There is no plot, no 
unusual action, no hero, no heroine. The 
story is told with a vividness of language 
which only an expert in the analysis of 
human motives and reactions could com+ 
mand. Delicious ironies, occasional sar- 
casms, stopping on the hitherside of cyni- 
ecism, constrain laughter willy-nilly. 

As a social study and an interpretation 
of the genteel tradition of this decade 
regarding marriage, it is without a rival. 
Mr. Hackett stands between two civiliza- 
tions,—the Victorian in which that gen- 
teel tradition came to its utmost, and 
the present in which the younger set are 
quite ready to jettison the whole thing, 
setting bravely forth to live sincerely, 
even though in defiance of the tradition. 

The author’s art is fine, the record 
moves forward with the relentless ineyi- 
tability and transparency of a Greek 
tragedy. The impulse for liberty from 
false repressions and for sincerity col- 
lides with the moral law, and the result 
is not, as in the Greek tragedy, bodily 
destruction, but the moral annihilation of 
the participants. Mr. Hackett’s finish may 
be a trifle subtle for some; still, the 
last sentence in the book, in five words, 
carries a conviction of tragedy more over- 
whelming than any sentence in Ibsen. 
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In years to come, students of our civili- 
zation will constantly refer to it as to a 
master’s indictment of an age of moral 
humbug. Main Street and Winesburg, 
Ohio, point .to the fact that the Central 
West has passed from a state of habitual 
brag to one of an awakened moral self- 
consciousness. In Mr. Hackett’s book, we 
find the same awakening described by a 
man of upstanding moral fiber. With the 
skill of an artist he declares the tragedy 
to civilization as well as to the individuals 
involved of widigiion of the eternal moral 
law. 

Mr. Hackett has ohd most satisfying 
fellowship with some of the noblest char- 
acters of our time. This is witnessed 
by his recent tender and perfect valua- 
tion of the personnel of Hull House dur- 
ing his residence there. It would have 
been. as true to life and no little relief 
to the somberness of his tragedy, enlivened 
as that is exclusively by his witty shafts 
of criticism, had he permitted one person 
for whom he could have respect as well 
as affection to play some worthy part in 
his drama. Such people are also a vital 
part of the civilization of which this book 
is a picture. W.F.G. 


Like the Cruising of a Soul 


Tur CRUISE OF THE NonNA. By Hilaire Bel- 
loc. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.50. 

Mr. Belloc likes action in his books. He 
once wrote a volume entitled The Path to 
Rome. He walked, himself, through 
France and Italy to the Eternal City, and 
made his book, as it were, a progressive 
diary of events and reflections, as his 
eyes revealed and his moods dictated. 
That was a number of years ago. This last 
-book of his is written after the same Style. 
’ He embarks on a favorite sail boat, the 
Nona, of nine tons, at Hollyhea Harbor, 
England, and cruises leisurely along the 
coast of Wales, reflecting and writing of 
a multitude of events as he sails. Says he 
in his dreamy mystical fashion: “Indeed, 
the cruising of a boat here and there is 
very much what happens to the soul of a 
man in a larger way. We set out for 
places which we do not reach, or reach too 
late; and, on the way, there befall us all 
manner of things which we could never 
have awaited. We are granted great 
visions, we suffer intolerable tediums, 
we come to no end of the business, we 
are lonely out of sight of England, we 
_make astonishing landfalls—and _ the 
whole rigmarole leads us along nowhither 
and yet is alive with discovery, emotion, 
adventure, peril, and repose....So I 
have given this book a name: The Cruise 
of the Nona. Had I called it The Cargo, 
I might be nearer my intention. At any 
rate I am now off to sail the English seas 
again, and to pursue from thought to 
thought and from memory to memory such 
things as have occupied one human soul; 
and of these some will be of profit to one 
man and some to another, and most, I sup- 
pose, to none at all.” 

We quote this paragraph because not 
only does it give the reader a notion of 
the subject matter of the book, but it is 
an excellent illustration of the way Belloc 
writes,—with the easy, lulling motion of 4 
sea from which the storm has gone. 
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Beneath the record of the adventure is 
a shrewd, discriminating appraisal of the 
world at the end of the first quarter of 
1925, with especial emphasis on changes 
forced on mankind by the war. His esti- 


‘mate of the decade since 1914 of itself 


justifies publication of the book. §&.H.c. 


Good Stories Tell Themselves 


THp ATLANTIC TREASURY. OF CHILDHOOD 


Srorigs. Hdited by Mary D. Hutchinson Hodg- 
kins. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$3.50. 


A fine large book of delightful stories, 
beautifully printed, edited and illustrated, 
all told the best story book for children 
that the reviewer has ever encountered. 
It is a book to make glad the heart of any 
youngster who likes to read about animals, 
wise and foolish, about enchantments and 
magic deeds, about fairies, pixies, and 
elves, about dwarfs, giants, and ogres, 
about boys and girls of other lands, and 
about heroes and heroines. In accordance 
with these topics the book is divided into 
sections, each with a prefatory poem. The 
folk tales predominate, because the author 
believes that when wisely chosen, they are 
in all respects the most satisfactory. 
Many of them have been shaped into per- 
fect form through generations of telling. 
Tne modern fairy tales included are se- 
lected because they conform to the best 
standards of the older folk tale. Then to 
keep the balance there are some stories 
that might have happened, and some hero 
tales from history. Altogether the book 
is exceedingly well done, beginning with 
the simpler imaginative tales for the 
smaller children and going on to the tales 
of actual happenings for those a little 
older. Some of the stories are familiar 
favorites, others are new, but all are good. 
Beatrice Stevens has shown real imagina- 
tive skill in her illustrations. . CG. RB. J. 


Studies for the Inner Life 


A Way TO Pach, HHALTH, AND PownR. By 
Bertha Condé. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

. The authoress tells us in a subtitle that 
her book is “studies for the-inner life” and 
her dedication is “to one with whom sight 
is insight.” In the preface we are further 
told that “Jesus Christ is adequate for all 
human need.” These two sentences give 
a fairly good idea of what we may expect 
as we turn over the pages. and read the 
headings of the chapters on “Health and 
Spiritual Laws,” on “Faith in the Realm 
of the Impossible,’ and on “The Reality 
of Seeming Unreality.” We are prepared, 
therefore, for the following opening chap- 
ter, if it may be called so. “Hach morn- 
ing of this new year, as we stand by our 
open window or look off to the hills or up 
to the heavenly blue limit, let us think of 
God and speak to Him in low, clear tones: 

“very day and every hour, 

Father, I breathe in Thy life-giving power,— 

Power to love; 

Power to be pure; 

Power to be well; 

Power to endure.” 


Possibly to mild and undisciplined 
minds this book may bring stimulation, 
especially to those past the age of forty 
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(14) [Ocropmr 1 1925 
who, having accepted without question in — 
their earlier years the evangelical faith, 
have rather outgrown its dogmatie side 
and are looking for something more satis- 
fying. There is much that is suggestive 
to such natures and nothing that will 
shock by its radicalism or be unacceptable 
because of its “new thought.” Every 
chapter begins with a quite proper Bibli- 
cal quotation (admirably selected), and 
there is a nice prayer at the ending. 
While the authoress shows small origi- 
nality, she does show application - and 
good taste. Her book, though largely 
made up of commonplace statements, is 
well written. It is interesting and we can 
truly commend it to readers who wish in 
an easy way to possess themselves of 
needed truths. DeNavie 


- Tonic 
FicHTin’ THrovucH. By Nellie Revell. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 
This clever, thrilling story is good-tonic 
for the nonresisters. Nellie Revell at the 
prime of life was handling the publicity 
for no less than eight New York theaters 


New 


.and was a recognized favorite among 


writers, when she was suddenly stricken. 
The book does not reveal just the nature 

of her accident, but she was taken to the - 
hospital with a broken spine and little 

encouragement for recovery. Three years 

she suffered in patience, allowing herself 

to be completely dominated by doctor and 

nurse. It then occurred to her by flash 

of insight that she had surrendered her | 
personality and could regain it only by 

the constant practice of assertion. She 
began by upsetting a tray of dishes and 

continued by demanding that her room 

and service should meet her own desires. 

This conduct, she explains, was no reflec- 

tion on doctor or nurse, but simply a 

form of exercise which she found neces- 

sary to regain self-respect and moral 

strength. 

Within a year she had recovered and is 
now out of the hospital. In her little 
book, Fightin’ Through, she tells how it 
was done. Her formula for happiness is 
“to perform our duties to the best of our 
abilities—this means do, not don’t, and 
is a positive, not a negative condition of 
mind; spend less than we make; invest 
our surplus wisely; and lend a hand to 
our fellow men. Hvery one can pay for 
the ingredients and make his own share 
of Happiness.” L. V. B. 


The Queen of the Sciences 


Tue Boys’ Own ARITHMETIC. By Raymond 
Weeks. New York: BH. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

Few boys who read these delightful tales 
of the Hound Dog Percy, the Brigands in 
Snuggletop Woods, the Smile of a Croco- 
dile, the Sale of the Pony Sapolio, will 
recognize their old enemy, the arithmetic. 
Mr. Raymond has drawn up a hundred or 
more humorous problems in arithmetic, 
which lose none of their value because 
they will make the boy smile while he 
works on them. The author is trying to — 
rescue arithmetic from the degradation 
into which it has fallen, and to make 
arithmetic the amusing and Sie yrs 


Two Indian Stories 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


_Joke on an Indian of Long Ago 


The joke really was on the big Indian, 
but the little pioneer girl whose name 
was Clarinda didn’t feel that way about 
it the first time she ever saw an Indian 
face to face. On the morning this hap- 
pened Clarinda would have told you that 
there was nothing to joke about in all 
the Michigan forest. Clarinda was then 
seven years old, and the “then” was one 
hundred years ago. ; 

She had come with her father and 
mother, an uncle and an aunt, all the way 
from New York to live in the land of wild 
beasts and Indians. Her father told her 
that he would buy many acres of forest, 
cut down the trees, and in time have a 
beautiful farm instead of the dense woods. 

After they reached Michigan, the little 
Clarinda’s father and uncle took their 
families and all their belongings on board 
a boat on the Grand River. It was the 
kind called a pole-boat, because it was 
moved by poles like a raft. After the 
two men had poled their boat a long, long 
way up the river through the dark and 
gloomy woods, they found a _ deserted 
little old log cabin that had once be- 
longed to a fur trader. 

“We must call this cabin our home until 
we can go to Kalamazoo and buy our 
land,” said little Clarinda’s father. “Then 
we will build a double log cabin big 
enough for our two families to live in and 
have homes of our own in Michigan.” 

_ The two men made the old log cabin as 
comfortable as they could and provided 
food for their families to use while they 
were gone to buy their land. Then they 
kissed their families good-by and away 
they trotted on two Indian ponies along an 
Indian trail to the little village of Kala- 

_mazoo. The land office was in Kala- 
mazoo. The men were gone two weeks. 
There were no white settlers’ houses on 
the way, only Indian wigwams. The 
only road was an Indian trail. The 
travelers had to camp in the woods every 
night and build fires over which to cook 
their deer-meat. These new settlers had 
a good time on their journey. In Kala- 
mazoo they bought their land, then home 
they went for their families. 

Now it happened that little Clarinda 
was afraid of Indians and wolves. Her 
mother and her auntie told her they would 
lock the door of the cabin tight and lock 

the tiny window so no harm would come 

to them. Besides, there were only good 

Indians living in that part of Michigan— 
y said. i 


e three went to bed early that first 
* a 


night in the cabin. Mother and Auntie. 
kept their promise about locking the door 
and the window. They said their prayers, 
cuddled down, and went to sleep. They 
slept soundly all night. 

Little Clarinda -was the first to awaken 
in the. morning. When she opened her 
eyes she thought she was still dreaming. 
There, on the earth floor, rolled up in a 
blanket, was a huge Indian, fast asleep. 
Clarinda rubbed her eyes softly and 
looked again. The Indian was still there, 
a long, big Indian with stiff black hair, 
asleep and snoring in their eabin! 

Clarinda turned her head to see if her 
mother was awake. She was. So was 
her auntie. They put their fingers on 
their lips to warn the little girl to keep 
still. Clarinda kept still. She didn’t dare 
do anything else. Her mother and her 
auntie were scared, too. Clarinda ecud- 
dled closer to her mother and wondered 
when the Indian would wake up and kill 
them with his tomahawk. She couldn’t 
see a tomahawk, but she was sure he had 
one. 

How that Indian entered the cabin they 
could not tell unless he came down 
through the wide chimney! Anyway, 
there he was. While the three were 
watching him with their eyes round as 
saucers, the Indian awoke. 

As long as they lived the two women 
and Clarinda never forget how funny that 
Indian looked when he discovered that 
he was not alone in the cabin. His 
mouth dropped open and the look of 
astonishment in his big black eyes! He 
couldn’t speak English and the white 
folks couldn’t speak Indian. 

The Indian didn’t know how the pale- 
faces happened to be in his eabin but 
there they were, and they looked so fright- 
ened it was enough to make even an In- 
dian laugh. The Indian didn’t laugh, 
though. He looked as solemn as an owl 
as he gazed at the palefaces and their be- 
longings in his cabin! 

That Indian knew the proper thing to 
do. He dressed himself in his blanket, 
unbolted the door and away he went 
swiftly, like the kind, polite Indian that 
he was. 

Perhaps he told the other Indians to 
keep away from his cabin. Perhaps he 
told them that he had visitors. Maybe he 
said that. two paleface squaws and a pale- 
face papoose were his guests and that 
they must not be disturbed. Anyway, not 
another Indian came near the cabin while 
little Clarinda’s father and uncle were 
away. 


After Clarinda had been happily living 


in the new double log cabin on her father’s 
big new wilderness farm a long, long 
time, she laughed about the Indian who 
shared their cabin that night. After a 
long, long time, she decided that it really 
was a joke on him when he discovered a 
little white child gazing at him in the 
early dawn, when he thought: he was 
alone. She wondered if he sometimes 
told little Indian children in their wig- 
wams about that big joke on him! 
[All rights reserved] 


he 
How One Little Boy Fooled an 


Indian 


“Please, Mother, let me go to play with 
the big boys outside the fort!” 

It was little nine-year-old Daniel Dun- 
ham who asked this question, and it is no 
wonder his mother waited a minute be- 
fore she said: 

“Dannie, you may go if you will promise 
Mother that you. won’t let the Indians get 
you. Remember little sister!” 

Dannie remembered. Only a few weeks 
before that, an Indian had caught his six- 
year-old sister when she was playing in 
their dooryard and might have run away 
with her. 

The Dunhams were then living in a log 
house on their pioneer farm. Mrs. Dun- 
ham started after that Indian with the 
first thing she could get her hands on. 
It was a hoe. He dropped the child and 
she ran in the house. The Indian then 
chased Mrs. Dunham. She dashed inside 
the door, closed it in the Indian’s face 
and shouted, “Bring me that gun!” 

There was no one in the cabin but the 
little children and no one to bring her a 
gun. The Indian, though, thought the 
father must be in the house, so he de- 
parted swiftly. 


To-day 


Why fear to-morrow, timid heart? 
Why tread the future’s way? 

We only need to do our part 
To-day, dear child, to-day. 


The past is written! Close the book 
On pages sad and gay; 

Within the future do not look, 
But live to-day—to-day. 


'Tis this one hour that God has given; 
His Now we must obey ; 
And it will make this earth our heaven 
To live to-day—to-day. 
—Lydia Avery Coonley Ward. 


Sentence Sermon 


He who is true to the best he knows 
to-day will know a better best to-mor- 
row.—Charles Gordon Ames. 
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When Mr. Dunham came home from his 
work in the fields, he said to his wife, 
“We must go and live in the fort with 
the neighbors!” 

Next day they moved. This was in the 
long-ago time when white men first moved 
into Tennessee, and this log fort the set- 
tlers had built was six miles from the 
present city of Nashville. It was a sad 
time of Indian wars. — : 

“T won’t let the Indians get me,” little 
Dannie promised his mother that morning. 

Mrs. Dunham watched her little boy go 
through the fort gate and was glad to 
know that he would have a chance to run 
and play in the clearing. There was not 
much room inside the walls of the tiny 
fort for romping children. She felt that 
little Dannie was safe with the big boys 


The Prize Cook and the Saucer Pie 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


When our cook makes pies, I stay about, 

And she never, never sends me out! 

It’s fun to see her roll the crust, 

And sprinkle it with flour-dust, 

And fit the big old blue-edged plate, 

And the agate ones; and I watch, and 
wait ; 

And sometimes, if I take great care, 

She lets me sit up in a chair, 

And put the apple slices in, 

All cut so nice and smooth and thin; 

Or pour the berries in, and heap 

The sugar on, so white and deep; 

But oh, whatever kind she makes, 

There’s crust “left over”; and she takes 

The pieces, and she rolls them out, 

And oh, but I know what she’s about! 

And I smile at her, and she smiles back, 

And she makes it fit, with the nicest 
knack. 

My deep blue saucer; and she fills 

It up so full it almost spills, 

And puts the top crust on, and then 

We both just have to smile again; 

And into the oven it goes at last; 

And she says, “’Twill be done at just 
half-past !” 


There isn’t a pie could ever be 

So good as the pies she makes for me! 

She’s the nicest cook in the world! Why, 
yes— 

Course she’s my mother! 
guess! 


I s’posed you’d 


because they understood the danger of 
going far from the fort. 

Even so, those big boys were careless 
that lovely morning. They wandered so 
far from the fort that they were soon out 
of distance of gunshot. The Indians, 
watching the woods, waited until they 
knew that shots from the fort could not 
reach them, and then began to creep 
toward the boys. They were so sure they 
could catch the little fellows and carry 
them away to grow up with the Indians 
that they left their guns behind them. 

Nearer and nearer crept those Indians 
until at last up they jumped to snatch 
their captives. When the boys saw the 
Savages they screamed and ran. 

The big boys had longer legs than little 
Dannie and he was soon left far behind. 
In the old story,—for this is one of the 
true stories of Tennessee,—in the old 
story we are told that little Dannie “ran 
with the speed of a frightened fawn.” 


- The Christian Register 


They didn’t talk about safety zones in 
those days, but the big boys were soon 
within what was really the safety zone 
around the fort. They screamed for help, 
too, at every step. 

A big Indian decided to snatch the little 
Daniel and run with him. It would be 
better to adopt a little white boy, anyway, 
because he would more quickly forget his 
own people and become in time like & 
brave Indian. ’ 

The Indian, of course, could run faster 
than Dannie, and at last he overtook the 
child and caught at his flannel hunting 
shirt. : 

It was then that little Dannie played a 
joke on an Indian. He threw both arms 
back suddenly, and slipped out of his 
hunting shirt that was made just like his 
father’s. 

Then Dannie ran like the wind, leaving 
the surprised Indian with a white boy’s 
shirt to take home to‘his village. The 
Indian didn’t dare go any nearer the fort 
because he was then within gunshot. He 
had to go home to his wigwam with a 
little empty hunting shirt without a live, 
squirming, kicking, screaming boy within 
it. This was a great disappointment. 

Dannie didn’t enjoy his race with an 
Indian when it happened, but he did enjoy 
telling about it ever afterwards. He knew 
even then that years and years later it 
would be a funny story to tell his grand- 


i ! 
children ! [All rights reserved] - 


The Lost Kitten 
JANET GARGAN 


The big, fluffy black cat with eyes as 
yellow as gold that is Margie’s playmate 
was given a home by her when he was a 
lost, starving kitten. If he could talk, he 
would tell her this story: 

I'll tell you first how I came to get lost. 
My mother was the family cat of people 
who were moving. I was put in a hox, 
in among the furniture, but my mother 
rode on the arm of an easy chair. Once 
I climbed to the top of the box and a sud- 
den jolt threw me into the road. I was 
left there for no one had seen the acci- 
dent. 

I hid in a clump of bushes beside the 
road and when it grew dark, I was lonely 
and afraid. Then I heard a screeching 
voice say, “Who! Who!” I shook with 
fright but managed to mew in a friendly 
manner. But again the voice screeched 
the same words, and I remembered my 
mother telling me that owls asked that 
question over and over. I looked up and 
Saw two round, bright eyes staring at me 
from a tree. I was so lonely that I was 
glad to have even an owl for company. 

I went to sleep and when I woke the 
sun was shining. I was hungry and 
wished I had a saucer of warm milk. I 
started down the road but an automobile 
came whizzing along and I had to leap 
aside. Another and another sped by, but 
no one in them took pity on a little black 
eat that was growing white with dust. 
After awhile, I thought: ‘“I’ll jump on 
one of these things as it passes and get 
carried somewhere,—there’s nothing to 
eat here!” 
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The next automobile slowed down for 
some reason and I sprang to the running 
board and rode on until we came to 
houses,—such a lot of houses! I thought > 
among so many I would have no trouble 
to find another home. But the man who 
jumped from the automobile when it 
stopped, saw me and said: “Scat! Scat! 
I wonder if that black cat will bring me 
bad luck?’ I ran away as fast as I 
could for I didn’t like the sound of his 
vyoice,—even the owl’s screech seemed 
friendlier. 

I came to an open door and smelled fish 
frying. I had never eaten any, but cats 
are born with a liking for fish. I peeped 
in, but when the woman saw me she 
“seatted” me too. Before I could get far, 
a big dog chased me up a tree. He kept 
me there a long time, but when he began 
to chase another dog that had a bone, I 
erept down and scurried away. I wan- 
dered all of that day but no one offered 
me anything to eat,—nor a home. 

At night it rained and I hid in first one 
place and then another, but found no spot 
where I could keep dry until I crept under 
your doorstep. All night I was curled up 
there, shivering with cold, and getting 
hungrier and hungrier. In the morning 
when you came out to look at the flowers, 
you heard me mewing, and called, “Kit- 
tie! Kittie.’ Your voice was so gentle 
that I knew you would make a good mis- 
tress, so I crept out. When you saw me, 
you almost cried, I was such a pitiful, 
bedraggled object. 

And now, here I am, fat and contented, 
with a shining, satiny black coat and a 
big, fluffy tail. Every one seems to ad- 
mire me,—and wanted me to take the 
first prize at the cat show! I’m so glad, . 
just for your sake, that it was given me,— 
but only for that reason, for I’m not at 
all vain. . 


Turnpikes 


Does everyone who motored over a 
“turnpike” this summer know what the 
word means? In early times many roads 
were toll roads, the fees paid for pass- 
ing wagons, carriages, and animals being 
necessary to pay the toll keeper, whose 
business it was to keep the road he 
guarded in repair. The toll collector was 
armed with a _ pike—a _ long-handled 
weapon with a sharp iron head,—which 
he used to bar the road until travelers 
had paid their toll. Later, swinging 
gates replaced the use of the pike. When - 
the gates turned, the road was clear. The 
turning of the gates and the use of the 
pike are contained in the one word “turn- 
pike.” . 


Radio-equipped Life Boats 


The ocean liner “Orbita,” is the first to 
install Marconi radio equipment in its 
life boats. The innovation aims to lessen 
the annual toll of lives in accidents at sea. 
Passengers, fleeing vessels in haste, have 
often drifted helplessly for days in open 
boats, with only chance hope of rescue. © 
The wireless-fitted boats are able to keep 
in touch not only with searching ships 
but with one another, thus saving them- 
selves and their rescuers valuable time, 


or 


25 Beacon Street Is Sold 


* New headquarters to be erected on lot adjoining State House 


N OUTWARD CHANGE of great im- 
AXportance in the life and work of the 
American Unitarian Association is the 
sale of the headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and the purchase 
of a lot at 32 Beacon Street, adjoining 


the grounds of the State House, on*which ~ 


a suitable building will be erected to 
house denominational organizations. The 
action was announced on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24, by the Administrative Com- 
mittee, of the Association. Their state- 
ment, dated September 18, covering the 
transaction and the plans for the future, 
has been issued to ministers of the de- 
nomination. It is as follows: 

At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors [of the Association] held on 
July 21, 1925, it was voted without dis- 
sent that the Treasurer be authorized to 
accept an offer for the Association’s 
property at No. 25 Beacon Street with 
the understanding that a lot at No. 32 
Beacon Street could be purchased and a 
new building erected thereon. This sale 
has now been consummated. 

In order that there shall be no mis- 
understanding on the part of Unitarians 
in all parts of the United States and 
Canada to whom No. 25 Beacon Street is 
well known and for whom it has many 
happy associations, the Directors desire 
that an explanation be sent to the con- 
stituency of the Association. 

During the forty years since the pres- 
ent headquarters building was given to 
the Association by the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, conditions have largely changed. 
Once adequate, the building is now in- 
adequate for the increasing work carried 
on beneath its roof. It is not conveniently 
arranged for its present uses, and it lacks 
modern facilities. Further, the locality 
has changed. Traffic both on Beacon and 


‘Bowdoin Streets has so increased that 


the work of the office ‘staff is seriously 
handicapped by noise and smoke, and 
this difficulty is hardly likely to grow less 
and will probably increase. Five years 
ago, through the generosity of Mrs. An- 
gell, the Association acquired No. 16 


Beacon Street, since known to us as the 


Annex, which came just in time to save 
us from real distress in our housing 
problem. Both buildings are now used 
fully, and the space in them could not be 
further taxed without large alterations 
and expenditures. 

' Occasionally suggestions have been 
made that the building at No. 25 Beacon 
Street might be enlarged by putting on 
additional stories. The difficulty with 
this suggestion is that the building was 
erected prior to the passage of the City 
ordinances governing fireproof construc- 
tion. Before we could secure a permit 
to add new stories we should have to 
reconstruct the building from the ground 
up, or put a steel frame inside the exist- 


ing walls. The cost of these proceedings 


would obviously equal the cost of an en- 
‘tirely new building, and without selling 


th present lot there are no funds avail- 


for such an enterprise. 

‘rom time to time offers have been 
to the Association for both build- 
ee » hal 
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ings. If we had accepted these offers, the 
alternative would have been removal from 
Beacon Hill, and either ‘the purchase or 
erection of a building in some -entirely 
new locality. Invariably the decision has 
been against any such removal. 

Briefly summarized, the present offer 
for our lot and building presents distinct 
advantages. For a reasonable portion of 
the $450,000 cash offered us, we can pur- 
chase the lot at No. 32 Beacon Street, 


just to the west of the State House’ 


grounds, and can conserve practically all 
the advantages of our present location. 
We can then erect a new and modern 
office building, equally accessible and pos- 
sessing more floor space and office room 
than No. 25 Beacon Street and No. 16 
Beacon Street taken together. In the 
meantime, we can use No. 16 Beacon 
Street for the executive offices of the As- 
sociation, and with part of the income 
of the $450,000 we can more than defray 
the cost of temporary quarters that will 
be needed in addition to the rooms at No. 
16 Beacon Street, while we are building. 
In due time we can dispose of No. 16 
Beacon Street and realize from both sales, 
above the cost of the new lot and build- 
ing, a considerable profit. The income of 
this additional endowment will go far 
toward meeting all the . maintenance 
charges on the new building. 

The offer for our present building now 
under consideration was received eight 
months ago, and the subject has been 
under consideration and in process of 
negotiation ever since. It was first pre- 
sented to the Finance Committee, and 
after very careful investigation its ac- 
ceptance was unanimously recommended 
by the Finance Committee to the Execu- 
tive Committee. After renewed investi- 
gation, the Executive Committee joined 
with the Finance Committee in unani- 
mously recommending it to the Board of 
Directors. As stated before, the full 


‘Board held a special meeting in July, and 


without a dissenting vote decided to ac- 
cept the offer. 

_ The Directors feel keenly the reasons 
that can be put forward for remaining in 
a building so long used by the Associa- 
tion, but they finally decided that they 
had no right to decline an opportunity to 
secure a new and larger and better build- 
ing with modern equipment and facilities, 
quieter, better lighted, in a location 
almost identical with the present site, and 
with the added inducement of an endow- 
ment which would practically relieve the 
funds of the Association from the cost of 
maintenance. 

The cash payment for the building of 
$450,000 was conditioned upon the Asso- 
ciation vacating the building as soon as 
possible. For a period of perhaps one 
year this means real inconvenience for 
the many activities of the Association. 
In the interim your officers and directors 
will do their best to carry forward the 
work without impairment. We ask the 
patient co-operation of our members and 
fellow-workers. Once in the new build- 
ing, the American ‘Unitarian Association 
will be better equipped than ever before, 


not only to carry on our present work 
but to extend it. 


The Hotel Bellevue is the purchaser, 
and will proceed within a few weeks to 
erect an addition to its property, 21 
Beacon Street. 


Week-Day Services in -, 
King’s Chapel 

The week-day services at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., will be resumed on Monday, 
October 5, with the usual Monday organ 
recital at 12.15 p.m. by Raymond C. Rob- 
inson. Mr. Robinson has been in Paris 
for the summer studying with Widor, Bon- 
net, and other masters of the organ. 
The preachers at the services from Tues- 
day to Friday, at the same hour, will be: 
Tuesday, Dr. Charles E. Park, First 
Church in Boston; Wednesday, Dr. Ashley 
Day Leavitt, Harvard Church (Congrega- 
tional), Brookline, Mass.; Thursday, Dr. 
Robert Watson, First Presbyterian Church, 
Boston; and Friday, Dr. John Smith 
Lowe, general superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist Churches of America. Dr. 
Harold H. B. Speight, minister of King’s 
Chapel, will conduct the vesper service at 
4.30 p.m. on Wednesday each week, and 
will generally preside at the noon services. 
. Preachers for later weeks in October 
are: October 13 to 16, Dr. Charles N. 
Arbuckle, First Baptist Church, Newton, 
Mass.; October 20 to 23, Rev. Hilary 
Richardson, Unitarian Church, Yonkers, 
N.Y.; October 27 to 30, Rev. Robert Rus- 
sell Wicks, Second Congregational Church, 
Holyoke, Mass. Unitarian ministers who 
will occupy the pulpit for several days 
each during the winter include, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned above, Dr. Minot 
Simons, New York City; Rey. Frederick 
May Eliot, St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. L. W. 
Mason, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. George R. 
Dodson, St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen, Meadville Theological School. 

A volume of ‘‘Week-Day Sermons in 
King’s Chapel,” composed of sermons by 
representative clergymen of several de- 
nominations preached at the noon services 
in the last two years, has just appeared 
under the Macmillan imprint, with an in- 
troduction by Dr. Speight. 


Mr. Line’s New Pastorate 


Rev. Fred A. Line has assumed the 
pastorate of the Central Universalist 
Church in Indianapolis, Ind., not Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as reported in the Word and 
Work section of the September 24 Reais- 
TER. Before he left Tulsa, Okla., the men 
of All Souls parish presented Mr. Line 
with a set of the Harvard Classics and a 
Gladstone bag, and the women gave Mrs. 
Line a beautiful wrist watch. 


The great danger of our hours of retro- 
spect and celebration is the danger of 
decorating the tombs of the prophets that 
are dead, while we fail to incarnate in 
our living selves the double portion of 
their spirit—Willard L. Sperry. 
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Silver Tree for Its Tw enty-fifth Birthday 


Channing Church in Dorchester, Mass., to observe anniversary 


Channing Church of Dorchester, Mass., has reached its twenty-fifth year of service, and extensive preparations 
The exercises will begin with the anniversary entertainment and 
dance, which will take place on Friday evening, October 2, in the gymnasium of the church. On Sunday, October 

4, the anniversary services will be held at 10.45 a.m. and at 5 and 7 p.m. The morning service will be conducted 
By the pastor, Rev. Frank R. Gale, and the right hand of fellowship will be extended to new members. 

The afternoon meeting will be a friendly hour, with brief talks by former ministers and friends, including 
Rev. Mary T. Whitney, Rev. Charles P. Wellman, and Rev. Samuel C. Beane. 
follow, at which time refreshments will be served. The evening service will begin at 7 o’clock, the. anniversary 
sermon to be preached by Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, the first minister of Channing Church. 

During the evening service a silver tree, bearing the names of members and friends of the church, will be 
displayed as a special feature of the.program. Special instrumental and vocal music has been arranged. 


have been made for celebrating this event. 


‘The Christian Register 
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A reunion and social hour will 


School Boards May Not Ban 
Teachers for Their Faith 


If the report is true that school boards 
im a Tennessee county have announced 
publicly that they will engage no teachers 
who are Unitarian, they should take heed 
to a decision of Judge Warren B. Kittle 
of Circuit Court at Grafton, W.Va., this 
summer. Miss Madeline King, a Catholic, 
applied to the school board of Grafton 
for a position. She was told that it had 
been the policy of the board for years 
not to employ teachers of the Catholic 
faith in the Grafton public schools. Ac- 
tion in the courts was brought against 
the board on the ground that it had been 
guilty of “official misconduct, incompe- 
tency, and neglect of duty,” and had vio- 
lated provisions in the Constitution of 
West Virginia. 

The decision was for the plaintiff, and 
extracts from the decision follow: 

“The Constitution expressly prohibits 
the legislature from prescribing any reli- 


gious tests whatever, or conferring any 
particular advantages or privileges on any 
sect or denomination. If this prohibition 
is laid on the legislature, can the board of 
education of an independent school dis- 
trict exercise that power? 

“That a school board can employ only 
Protestants as teachers will be conceded, 
and that they could employ only teachers 
who were Catholics will be conceded. But 
such a board would have no right to put a 
ban on either Protestants or Catholics, 
simply because they were such. ; 

“The law cannot see differences, because 
the Constitution has definitely and com- 
pletely excluded religion from the law’s 
contemplation in considering men’s rights. 
There could be no distinction based on 
religion. All sects, religious or even anti- 
religious, stand on an equal footing. They 
have the same rights of citizenship, with- 
out discrimination. The school is sup- 
ported by taxes which every citizen, re- 
gardless of his religion or his lack of it, 
is compelled to pay. 


Officers for Proctor Academy 


Following are the officers of Proctor 
Academy, elected at the annual meeting 
of the Corporation in Andover, N.H., this 
summer: honorary presidents, Gen. Geo. 
T. Cruft, Boston, Mass., Charles H. Strong, 
New York City; president, Percy W. 
Gardner, Providence, R.I.; vice-president, 
Rev. Earl C. Davis, Concord, N.H. ; clerk, 
Rey. Wilton E. Cross, Franklin, N.H.; 
treasurer, R. W. Sulloway, Franklin, NH. 

Rev. Henry G. Ives of Amherst, Mass., 
has been named financial agent for the 
Academy, an office which he held some 
years ago with much success. 


Miss Budlong Fills Pulpit 


Rev. Julia N.. Budlong is giving a series 
of eight addresses in All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Santa Cruz, Calif., on “Our 
World, the Evolution of Man and- His 
Universe.” Miss Budlong will fill this — 
pulpit for the rest of the calendar year. 


The Christian Register 


Celebrate OaaHEPCentity of Icelandic Work — 


These churches of Canadian Northwest are pressing forward 


\URING the past summer there has 
been progressive activity among the 
Unitarian churehes maintained by the 
people of Icelandic origin in the Canadian 
Northwest. On July 12 there was cele- 


- brated in the church at Winnipeg, Mani- 


-English-speaking people. 


Hundred Years 


toba, which is the mother church of this 
group, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
origin of the movement among the Ice- 
landers. This was made the occasion of 
a special tribute to the man who has been 
the leader of the movement from the 
beginning and the director of Icelandic 
work for the American’ Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Rey. R6égnvaldur Pétursson. In a 
commemorative sermon preached in the 
spring, Mr. Pétursson had traced the his- 
tory of the movement from the.first serv- 
ice held in Winnipeg in 1900 in a little 
frame chapel on Pacific Avenue, with a 
congregation of twenty-eight people to the 


present day of enlarged resources and, 


growing influence. Mr. Pétursson preached 
again at the celebration on July 12, and 
was the guest of honor at a banquet where 
two hundred fifty people were seated. 
Speeches were made and letters read from 
distant friends. An account of these ob- 
seryances was printed in Heimskringla on 
July 15, with a portrait of Mr. Pétursson 
and a poem on the front page addressed 
to Mr. Pétursson and written by the great 


-poet of the Icelandic nation, Stephen G. 


Stephanssen. Mr. Stephanssen is the most 
distinguished man of letters of Canada, 
though, as he writes in Icelandic, his 
books have but a limited circulation among 
He has long 
been a fearless advocate of liberal reli- 
gious convictions and is described as “the 


greatest Unitarian asset of Western Can- 


ada.” 

Mr. Pétursson supplied the Winnipeg 
pulpit for three Sundays while Rey. Rag- 
nar Kvyaran and his father, E. H. Kvaran, 
who was the delegate from Iceland at 
the Centennial meetings in Boston, toured 
the country. The elder Mr. Kvaran lectured 
in New York City, Chicago, Ill., and at 
three places in North Dakota; and his 
son, minister of the Winnipeg church, 
preached in the churches... 

The Icelandic Unitarian Conference was 
held at Winyard, Saskatchewan, July 25- 
27. WH. H. Kvaran delivered two lectures, 
Rey. Ragnar Kvaran gave the opening ad- 
dress, Rey. Gudmundur Arnason preached 
the sermon, Rey. Albert Kristjansson 
spoke on “Unity,” and Rey. F. A. Fridriks- 
son told of his journey to Iceland. Mr. 
Pétursson gave an address on “The One 
of Unitarianism in 


America.” The Conference gave attention 


_ to the publication of a new Icelandic Sun- 


day School Manual and Service Book, and 
to the preparation of a new Manual for 


‘Baptism, Confirmation, and Marriage Serv- 
ices. Plans for church extension work 


‘were discussed and adopted, and the Mary 
Congregation was admitted to mem- 
hip _ Delegates were present from 


igust 23 the new chapel of the 
( Unitarian Society at Arnes, 


Manitoba, was dedicated. The minister, 
Rey. Eyjolfur J. Melan, conducted the 
service and Mr. Pétursson preached the 
sermon. The building was dedicated free 
of debt, and it will give new life and 
strength to our friends in Arnes. Much 
eredit is due to Mr. Melan for his faith- 
ful leadership. He serves the circuit of 
ehurches on Lake Winnipeg, making his 
headquarters at Gimli. 


If ever Christian nations adopt Chris- 
tianity, they can cut expenses about eighty 
per cent.—Bridgeport Star. 


Ste 


Will Go to Westboro, Mass. 


Rey. Oliver Jay Fairfield, who resigned 
this spring as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Long Beach, Calif., has 
accepted a call to the Unitarian Church 
in Westboro, Mass. 


“Dr. Hale’s Church” Sold 


The Methodist Religious Society of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has purchased the church 
building of the South Congregational So- 
ciety, which recently merged with the 
First Church in Boston. The Methodists 
plan to establish a church in their new 
property for the convenience of students, 
the hotel population, and other persons 
in the Back Bay district who desire to 
attend Methodist services. 


THE UNITARIAN 


FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 


Will you help? Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Four Books on World Problems 


The Political Awakening oftheEast 


Studies of Political Progress in Egypt, 
India, China, Japan, and the Philippines 


By GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER 
“Professor Dutcher has added ma- 
terially to a department of knowledge 
which is becoming more and more 
necessary with the rapid unification 
of the known world, to say nothing 
of the hypothesized universe. This 
book is one of the most comprehen- 
sive treatments of complicated 
material we have ever read.” 

—Hartford Times. 
Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Europe Turns the Corner 


By STANLEY HIGH. Introduction by 

COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE 
“Mr. High has the gift of im 
observation, the flair for the essen- 
tial fact and a horror of the super- 
fluous word. Seeing the whole field, 
he picks only the blue diamonds and 
cuts them irreproachably. The book 
is a revelation of how table 
battalions of pure fact can be made 
to be. And in spite of their num- 
bers one finishes the book with no 
feeling of confusion.”—The New 
York Times Book Review. 

Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


The Recent Foreign Policy of the 
United States 


Problems in American Cooperation with 
Other Powers 


By GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE 


This volume covers the entire period 
of Mr. Hughes’ service as Secretary 
of State, and ably sets forth the 
principles and incidents of our 
foreign policy. The purpose of 
Professor Blakeslee is to present, 
compare and discuss the recent 
distinctive foreign policies of the 
United States. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Economic Liberalism 

By JACOB H. HOLLANDER 
An able presentation of certain 
essential factors in national and 
international economic principles 
and practices by one of the foremost 
political economists of America. 
Professor Hollander discusses these 
topics: The Meaning of Economic 
Liberalism, Price Level, Taxation, 
Trade Unionism, Social Reform, and 
Economic Liberalism and the Amer- 
ican Spirit. 

Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


' AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
_ PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON DETROIT 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Andover May Not Be 
Joined With Harvard 


(Contnued from page 964) 


chinery. They attended to that with true 
Puritan thoroughness. They provided that 
each professor, on his inauguration, must 
subscribe publicly to the creed and 
solemnly promise to inculcate its theology 
in opposition to all heretics, including 
Unitarians and Universalists. This pledge 
must be repeated every five years there- 
after. Dismissal was to follow promptly 
on its violation. It was expressly ordered 
that the school should be deyoted exclu- 
sively to teaching in support of orthodox, 
evangelical, Trinitarian tenets. All these 
terms had unambiguous meanings in that 
day. But this was not enough. The 
founders created a Board of Visitors to 
see that the trust would be executed ac- 
cording to the true intent of the founda- 
tion and to guard “against all perversion, 
or the smallest avoidance of our true de- 
sign, as herein expressed.” The visitors 
were entrusted with large powers, includ- 
ing a veto of an action by the trustees. 

No human effort could have done more 
to heresy-proof an educational institution. 
But, as the later and more liberal years 
came on, there was laxity in enforcing 
the public subscription to the creed, and 
religious opinions abhorred by the fathers 
were being set forth in Andover. If this 
had not happened and had not been more 
or less acquiesced in by the authorities, 
the affiliation with Harvard would not 
even have been contemplated. Consider- 
able “perversion” and “avoidance” of the 
original design prepared the way. And 
the “perversion” could go little farther 
after faculty and students of Andover 
began to deal theologically with faculty 
and students of a school which for nearly 
a century had been conducted for the 
propagation of the Unitarian faith. 

An undenominational school, such as the 
Harvard Divinity School is now, is foreign 
to the purpose of the Andover founders, 
the court adjudged. Extracts from the 
opinion at this point follow: “The plan 
for closer affiliation with Harvard is not 
compatible with the foundation of the 
Andover Theological Seminary. ... The 
plan is contrary to the avowed end and 
aim of the founders. The causes and’the 
history of,the establishment of the An- 
dover institution disclose an unmistakable 
primary and final purpose to found a the- 
ological school devoted exclusively to the 
- propagation of the dogmas of a well-defined 
religious belief. The founders called it 
into existence for that single object.” 

The decision then notes that, under the 
present plan, Andover teachers must re- 
ceive their final appointment from Har- 
vard and that they are in the minority. 
The educational policies of the founders 
of Andover have no binding authority 
over the majority now administering the 
affairs of the new school. Even strictly 
Andover students receive a substantial 
part of their instruction from Harvard 
professors. The tendency of the plan, the 
court observed, is the disappearance of 
Andover with all its distinctive charac- 
teristics and its merger in the Theological 
School in Harvard University. The choos- 
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ing of the faculty, the course of study, 
and the policy, in the final test of power, 
rest with Harvard. The trustees and 
visitors of Andover cannot exercise their 
free, untrammeled judgment in executing 
the will of the founders. 

This conclusion is not affected by the 
facts dug out by Mr. Field, asserts the 
decision. Mr. Field had stated that many 
of the doctrinal points most tenaciously 
defended by New England Trinitarian 
Congregationalism of 1807 were not held 
by those persons to-day who feel that 
they stand in its “historical succession.” 
The doctrinal difference left between the 
two wings, he added, is fairly represented 
by the disagreement as to whether Jesus 
is God. He said: 

“Tf the purposes for which the Seminary 
was founded, so far as such purposes in- 
yolye doctrinal or creedal requirements, 
are fulfilled, if instruction in the field of 
theological studies in which doctrinal 
questions are involved is in the historical 
succession of New England Trinitarian 
Congregationalism, the Plan of Closer Affili- 


ation fulfills with respect to Andover |, 


students as nearly as possible under ex- 
isting conditions the purposes for which 
Andover Seminary was founded.” 

The court says: “These findings do not 
go to the extent of showing that the Plan 
of Closer Affiliation is in conformity to the 
purposes of the founders of the Andover 
Seminary. Doctrinal and creedal require- 


Obituary | 


ANNA HUMPHREYS 
Died August 13, 1925 


Not a great life, nor a brilliant life, nor 
prominent in any way, but exemplifying in 
its simplicity the highest type of old New 
England plain goodness, 
her family for eight generations. An old- 
fashioned attribute, to be sure, growing rarer 
with the hurrying times, but all the more pre- 
cious and desirable. In her the almost forgot- 
ten adage, ‘““Home-keeping hearts are happiest,” 
found full expression, and the home she made 
was beautiful. Of a faith so strong and 
serene as to require no argument; of a love 
so generous as to include every one; of kindly 
hand and gentle speech, such was she. The 
ancient church on the hill, which has known 
the beginning and the end, bows its head in 
honor as she passes. M. F. K. 
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ments were of the essence of the purpose 
of the founders of the Andover Seminary.” 
The founders did not contemplate doctrinal 
changes in the “historical succession.” 

Moreover, the creedal requirements were 
set down in detail, in black and white, 
unambiguously worded. The court con- 
tinued :‘‘ The question presented is quite 
different from what it would be if the Semi- 
nary had been founded simply or in sub- 
stance for the training of orthodox Trini- 
tarian Congregational ministers. Doubtless 
if that had been the foundation, the Semi- 
nary rightly could be administered ac- 
cording to the beliefs of those ‘in the 
historial succession of New England Trini- 
tarian Congregationalism.’ ” 

The fathers of Andover were wise in 
their generation. They knew what verbal 
liberty could be taken with the words 
“orthodox,” and “Trinitarian.” Their 
words are definite, fixed, and unmistak- 
able. : ‘ 


The Biggest Seller 
in the orld 

We carry it—The Bible—in 

every language and binding, 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


| PARISH PAPERS 


Any church, school or class can 
qi) publish a parish paper by using our 
Yl co-operative plan. A parish paper 
’ fills empty pews, keeps community 
i] informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 

\ Our plan provides a paper for your 

4 church without cost to you. 
| The National Religious Press 
CR. Grand Rapids, Mich, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED.—A refined middle-aged woman, Uni- 
tarian, in good health, as companion and helper 
for elderly lady. Address Box 84, HINGHAM 
CENTER, MASS. 


fARN MONEY for your church or yourself. 


Our knitted neckties sell easily at fifty cents. | 


Send for samples and information. Penn Spe- 
cialty Co., 12 North 5th Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


pe rerei SO T 

‘ BOARD ._<s_ ..2) 

MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 

House and Auditorium. 1912 “G” Street, North- 

west, Washington, D.C. 

SS 
POSITION WANTED 


i 

. s 
SKILLFUL, experienced, highly recommended 
household manager. Woman of thirty-eight 
desires position requiring additional duties as 
chaperon, companion, or governess. Address 
C-97, TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


AGENTS WANTED . 


———————————— 
MAKE BIG MONEY selling Christmas Greet- 
ing aca s $20" ey ree ante er 

make 0 a day. e ha magnifi, 
cent a: assortment of 21 Hand-Colored and 
Engraved cards with envel that sells for 
1. Costs you_50 cents. ery home buys. — 
amples free. Exclusive territory. WALTHAM — 
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Marked Publication Increase 
_ Success of the year in new books, tracts, 

/> and Wayside Pulpit ; 

_ An increase in one year of thirty-two 
per cent., in the printing and distribution 
of approved Unitarian tracts, is announced 
in the centenary year report of W. Forbes 
Robertson, publication director of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

_ During the last year of the first cen- 
tury of the Association, 414,000 tracts 
were printed to meet specific requests for 
literature of the free churches. In addi- 
tion to this total, wide distribution has 
been given to a series of study leaflets 
issued in connection with the celebration 
of the centenary. The amount expended 
in this field of Association activity was 
$20,700. 

All the book publications for the last 
seven years have been issued by the Bea- 
con Press under the direction of the Pub- 
lication Committee of the Association. 
The total number of volumes of general 
publications sold during the year has been 
40,769, an increase of 5,168 over the previ- 
ous year. These include the Hymn and 
Tune Book, “The Beacon Hymnal,” the 
manuals in the Beacon Course, and pub- 
lications of the department of religious 
education. ~ ' , i 

Six new books were published during 
the year, as follows: ‘The Beacon 
Hymnal,” a new hymnal for use in church 
schools, young people’s services, day 
Schools, and the home, edited by Dr. 
Florence Buck; “The Hermit Thrush,” by 
Marion Murdoch, a brochure of unusual 


thoughts expressed in lyrics; “Manual of | 


Unitarian Belief,’ by James Freeman 
Clarke, a revised and enlarged edition of 
Dr. Clarke’s handbook for church schools 
and young people’s meetings; “Religious 
Minorities in Transylvania,” compiled by 
Louis C. Cornish, being the report of the 
recent Anglo-American Commission to 
Transylvania; “Who Are the Benefac- 
tors?’ by. Annie L. Chesley, a series of 
sketches from the point of view of a 
social worker; “Talks to Young People 
on Ethics,” by Clarence H. Wilson and 
Edwin Fairley, a new manual in the Bea- 


con Course in Religious Education con- | 


| UNITARIAN VISITORS. | 
| TO BOSTON : 


: I ‘HE following hotels are worthy of 
pai Th 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


A.U.A. Center. 
Two blocks from A.U. ped 


“THE 
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sisting of fourteen talks or lessons upon 
everyday ethics. 

The average printing of the Beacon has 
been 10,500 copies each week during the 
year, a slight gain. One hundred new 
subscribers raise the total of users of the 
Wayside Pulpit to more than six hundred. 

Miscellaneous activities of the publica- 
tion department include the preparation 
of a revised tract catalogue; the printing 
of the Association’s Year Book and Annual 
Report ; the furnishing of subscriptions to 
CHRISTIAN ReGIsteR to reading 
rooms ; the examination of fifty-one manu- 
scripts submitted for publication; and ex- 
tensive newspaper, periodical, and direct- 
mailing advertising. : 


\ 
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Since the report was prepared, three 
new books have been published: “Our 
Unitarian Heritage,” by Dr. Earl M. Wil- 
bur ; ‘““The Liberal Gospel,” by Dr. Charles 
H. Lyttle; and “Freedom and Truth,” 
compiled by prominent Unitarians of 
England and America. Summer season 
sales have exceeded expectations; and, 
as critical attention has been general and 
favorable, continued large sales are pre 
dicted. “Our Unitarian Heritage” and 
“The Beacon Hymnal’ have been espec- 
ially well received. 

At about this time an enlarged and re- 
vised edition of Dr. Jabez T. Sunder- 
land’s ‘“The Spark in the Clod” is coming 

‘(Continued on page 974) 


writing about “Jesus the Man,” says: 


“T greatly enjoyed reading it. Naturally, here and there in it are points to 
which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
which all scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 
You have succeeded in making Jesus 
intelligible as an historical figure, and that is a real achievement.” 


along with ever deepening interest. 


Of course, you expect to read this book some time. 
Price $2.50 
From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


sent C.0.D. upon request. 


**A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, 
Your Day School, and Your Home 


Society, 


Your Young People’s 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that 
will help to promote a sincere spirit of worship and upbuild in the hearts of 
young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 


THE HYMNS. The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 


great hymns of the church. 
material. 


THE SERVICES. 


with plenty of additional material for the summer months, 


To the old favorites there has been added much new 


These are arranged for the months of September to June, inclusive, 


There is at least one 


complete service for each month, two or more outline services for special occasions 


in the month they occur. 


MANUFACTURE. The book itself has been manufactured with great care. 


The size 


_of the printed page, the arrangement of the material on the -page, the paper, and 


the cover were given much thought and study. ~ 
shade of blue linen cloth stam in wert ane ink. fle 
iving strength and at the same time allowing free opening. 
coat Cpibtorecd with strong linene cloth, assure a permanency not possible 


end leaves, 


where the cost has been the predominating factor. 


ounces. 
250 Hymns, 111 pages cf Services, 


12 pages of Service Elements, 


The covers are in an attractive 
They have a solid backbone, 
The extra beavy-weight 


The whole book weighs but eighteen 


37 Prayers. 


; 4 ees Hat 
Send to-day for a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation w 
ever on your part, and may be returned for full credit at the end two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f. 0. b. Boston. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
620 Phelan Bldg. 
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In a day of 
shams 
it is good to have 


a RELIGION of 
veracity 
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from the presses. This has been pub- 
lished in an enlarged and revised edition 
ealled “Evolution and Religion,” and is 
an affirmative argument for evolution as 
the friend and ally of real religion. Soon 
to appear are a book of ten pageants by 
Isabel K. Whiting ; and a life of Theodore 
Roosevelt by Edward H. Cotton, whose 
“The Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt” first 
appeared in the columns of THE REGISTER. 
' Mr. Cotton’s book is to be published in 
English, Italian, and English-Italian, the 
dual language edition being for distribn- 
tion in Americanization centers. Social 
service agencies and libraries are showing 
keen interest in the forthcoming publica- 
tion of this new Roosevelt book. 

It appears from the report, supported 
by interesting and convincing facts and 
figures, that the American Unitarian 
Association, through its publication de- 
partment and the Beacon Press, is mak- 
ing a large contribution to the lives of 
those who are interested in liberal reli- 
gion and religious liberty. 


Dr. David Utter 


Dr. David Utter, minister emeritus of 
Unity Church in Denver, Col., died Sep- 
tember 15. He was born in Vernon, Ind., 
March 21, 1844. His active pastorate in 
Unity Church began in January, 1896, 
and ended in January, 1917, when he was 
made minister emeritus. ; 

In an historical sketch of the church, 
prepared by John H. Gabriel, and read 
by him at its semicentennial meeting, No- 
vember 26, 1921, he said of Dr. Utter: 

“The many years of faithful service in 
ministering not only to the religious needs 
of the members of this society, but his 
unfailing kindness and cheerful disposi- 
tion, have made Dr. Utter a welcome guest 
at all times in the homes and has en- 
shrined him in the hearts of the hundreds 
of friends now residing in this community, 
and the many more who have removed 
to other habitations. It would be impos- 
sible to name even a small part of the 
many beneficent works in which he has en- 
gaged and to which he has given his 
earnest support during his long period of 
active life. The weak, the helpless, the 
humble, the unfortunate, and the down- 
trodden have ever had in him an ardent 
ehampion for their cause. Truth and jus- 
tice have at all times been the stars that 
guided his actions. May he enjoy many 
years of health and happiness!” 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ataminimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 
5th. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men-of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Yor:, Cut1caco, 8. Louis, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erta Lyman Canor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12, 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 


tion, address the President, 
EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 
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THE waysipe PuLriT||D I ROME Cf "ORs 


SOCIAL, AND CHARLTABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. L 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller. Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


' 8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 

THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locke, President. E. A. Cauncu, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Seige A equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
icy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
oa campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalog address 


| STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


Dr. Utter was formally installed as 
pastor emeritus, Sunday, October 28, 1917, 
on which oecasion the president of the 
Board of Trustees addressed him as 
follows: 

“Dr. Utter: For many years you have 
gone up and down among us here in Den- 
ver doing good. 

“You have led us in the paths of right- 
eousness and you have made dark things 
light to us. 


“You have given us wise counsel and 
good cheer in seasons of doubt and dis- 
couragement, ; 

“You have shared with us our joys and 
comforted us in our sorrows, 

“You have christened our little ones, 
married our sons and daughters, and per- 


formed the last sad offices to our dead. 
“All this you have done with a quiet, 


unassuming kindness which long ago 
(Continued on page 975) 
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- New England'‘s 
Neighborhood Toll Service 


Nowadays in New England, calling a 
distant telephone is as simple as calling 
a telephone across the street. 


‘Neighborhood Toll Service,’’ in every 
detail, follows the familiar routine of a 
local call. 


Signal your own operator. 

Give her the number you want. 

Hold the line for a completed connec- 
tion or a report. 


This is the fastest, simplest form of 
toll service known. Yet along both the 
highways and byways of speech, the miles 
must still be dealt with by men and 
women, and machines. You must not 
expect quite the speed of local calls. 


With a few exceptions, we do not under- 
take at present to give this service topoints 
beyond our own territory. 


Ed : 
If es don ila We do give it between more than a 
i eee million telephones in five states. It is 


ask your local j 
inform eee operator thoroughly practical, else it would not 
be offered. 


New En¢gland Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


(Continued from page 974) © ance of their esteem and affection, I have SACRAMENTO, CALir.—When the roll was 
i ; the great pleasure of declaring you the called at the opening meeting of the 
oe oe ean Ss agemalera duly installed pastor emeritus of the First Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
» Y Wnitarian Society of Denver, Colorado.” Church, September 7, the members re- 
eeereh:; but of the entire community. The memory of this kind, gentle, helpful sponded with original nonsense verses de- 
_ “And now, on behalf of the members of man will be fondly cherished by many scribing the method by which they had 
ms Congregation, in token of the continu- loving friends. o.M.s. earned a dollar for the Alliance treasury. 
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“Do you expect to make a living as an 
architect?’ ‘Well, I’m making plans for 
that end.” —Boston Transcript. 


“Tll have no petticoat government in 
this house.” ‘Don’t be absurd. Your ideas 
are absolutely obsolete.”—London Mail. 


Prue: “A model husband, isn’t he?” 
Sue: “My dear, he can read a book while 
he is waiting for his wife and understand 
what he is reading!’’"—Science. ‘7 


Mrs. ’Arris (seeing sky-writing for first 
time): “Lawk, Mrs. ’Iggins, wot be that?’ 
Mrs. ’Iggins: “‘That’ll be some o’ that there 
wireless caught fire, I’ll be bound.”—Tatler. 


“Y’m afraid that boy lacks concentration.” 
“Oh, he has concentration enough, only 
instead of using it on the work he has to do, 
he concentrates upon how to escape doing it.” 


“Hullo, Brown. Are you using your 
lawn-mower this afternoon’? “Yes, I’m 
afraid I am.” “Splendid! Then you won’t 
be wanting your tennis racket—I’ve broken 
mine!’—Humorist (London). 


Young Man: “Those your parents sitting 
over there?” Young Woman: ‘No; they’re 
my godparents. They brought me up.” 
Young Man: “I see. So you’re a sort of 
cuckoo.’’—London Punch. 


The Society for Pure English offers this 
dialogue as a warning against the careless 
use of prepositions: Sick child: “I want to be 
read to.” Nurse: “What book do you want 
to be read to out of?” Sick child: “Robinson 
Crusoe.”” Nurse goes out and returns with 
“The Swiss Family Robinson.” Sick child: 
“What did you bring me that book to be read 
to out of for?” > 


A man entered the lobby of a hotel and 


placed his umbrella in the stand, but before. 


going upstairs tied to the umbrella a card 
on which he had written: “This umbrella 
belongs to a champion prize fighter. Back 
in ten minutes.” In twenty minutes - he 
returned, but the umbrella was gone. The 
card, however, was still there, and on it some 
one had written: “Umbrella taken | by 
champion long-distance runner. Won’t be 
back at all.” 


“A new story is told about Bishop Henry 
C. Potter. It seems that a lay reader had 
been complaining to the Bishop that he and 
his fellows were nowhere recognized in the 
Prayer Book. There were references to 
bishops, priests, and deacons, but never an 
allusion to lay readers. ‘Why, of course 
there is,’ said the bishop. ‘Don’t you 
remember that verse in the Benedicite, ‘“O 
all ye green things upon the earth, bless ye 
the Lord’’?’ ”—The Churchman. 


A certain church in a Middle-Western 
town maintains a nursery where members 
of the congregation who have young children 
may leave them in care of a young woman 
of the parish while they are attending the 
morning service. When church was over, 
one fine day last summer, a little boy and 
a little girl remained unclaimed long after 
all the other children had been taken home. 
Finally, a man and a woman came running 
in breathlessly. As the children ran to their 
arms, the mother explained apologetically 
to the young woman in charge: “We’re so 
sorry to have kept you after hours, but we 
simply couldn’t get around the course any 
_faster.”—Life. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE | 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! | 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a yisit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals:-moyement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
— a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wim B, Nicuoxs, President 
.Isaac Spraaus, Treasurer 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Adminis 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


\ 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. J 


mee! Hachuffie School 
CX_ For Girls 210 


Emphasizing : 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 
individual instruction 
under the most careful 
supervision. 


Principals 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie Y 


Springfield, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 


| Frank R. Gale, minister. 
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FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning Serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. ; 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
periien at 11. The church is open daily from 

is : 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. : 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, P.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Brown, 
October 4, 11 a.m. 


*SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea-— 


con Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. 
BDugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. October 4. 
9.30 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent, 11 A.M., Morning Service. 


‘Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Morning Service 
at 10.45 a.m. The Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
will be celebrated October 2-4, 1925. The 
Anniversary Sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, the first minister 
of Channing Church, at the evening service 
on October 4, at 7 p.m. Visitors welcome. 
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